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You become a member of the largest, most 
distinguished and most active organization of 


its kind in America 
You join 14,500 men and women interested 6 


2 in advancing gardening and horticulture accurately. 


You have the resources of the greatest garden 
library in the Only may 
borrow books, in person or by mail 


You receive Horticutture, America's leading 
magazine for amateur gardeners; a magazine 


that is at once a visitor 12 times a year and an authori- 


You have at your service trained horticulturists 


who answer all your gardening questions 


You may take advantage of the free Employment 


world. members Bureau either to obtain garden help or to find 


gardening work. 
You may use the Book Department to buy 


books on gardening 


tative presentation of everything that is new and 
Present subscription price to non-mem- 


You are admitted free to all lectures, all classes 
and all field trips conducted by the Society. 
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Are you ever puzzled as to where to find a source for 





some new or rare plant that you have read about or seen 
growing? You can find the answer in the Plant Buyer's 
Guide, Edited by Edwin F. Steffek for the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. This invaluable reference book 
lists more than 35,000 species and varieties of plants and 
the complete addresses of more than 400 seedsmen and 
nurserymen are keyed in an easy manner to help you find 
new treasures for your garden. This useful reference book 
of 260 pages is the only directory of its kind published in 
America. Write for your copy to the Book Department, 
HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 


15, Mass 








Garden pilgrimages and periodic visits to gardens are 
very much the fashion today. Garden enthusiasts who 
travel throughout the country or take a jaunt to Canada 
or Mexico will find the Gardener's Travel Book an in- 
dispensable guide. All the leading public and private gar- 
dens that are accessible to those who are horticulturally 
minded are listed in this 300 page book, lavishly illus- 
trated with 64 fine photographs. It is a ‘‘must"’ for your 
garden library. Write for your copy to the Book Depart- 
ment, HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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Attracting Hummingbirds 


To those who have never visited Mod- 
jeska Canyon in California, where the 
celebrated actress who gave the canyon its 
name once lived, the thought of hundreds 
of hummingbirds flitting about continu- 
ously, almost within touching distance, 
seems an exaggeration. Yet the Audubon 
Society, which has maintained an unusual 
hummingbird sanctuary in the canyon 
since 1939, states that there is not a day in 
the year when some birds are not on hand 
for their daily rations. During the height of 
the season between April and October there 
are often as many as a hundred birds at the 
feeders at one time. 


Mr. B. F. Tucker of Long Beach, who 
with his late wife established the sanctuary, 
devised an automatic feeder which has 
proved highly successful to replace the 
glass test tubes which were first used. Quart 
containers of glass, holding a syrup made by 
adding one part of sugar to two parts of 
water, are inverted in wide-bottomed glass 
dishes about two inches deep. The narrow 
necks of the containers keep the syrup at a 
uniform level in the dishes, and metal 
covers which are perforated with holes just 
large enough to admit a hummingbird’s 
beak, keep out bees and insects. Wire rails 
around the dish provide perches for the 
birds while they eat. 

— C. K. Priest 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


Omission in Humus Story 


The following paragraph was omitted 
from page 235 of the June issue under the 
section “Values of Humus’”’, 

The function of hun:us is to release chem- 
icals already in the soi! from the locked-up 
forms (fixed or in a state of fixation) in 
which they may exist into other forms 
which the feeding roots of the plant can 
absorb. 
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MID-CENTURY 


Enchantment 


Ho wlicullures 
LOVELIESE 
Qundon Subjects 


4 
There is much to thrill and delight you in 
a Wayside’s colorful new Fall Catalog —it is filled 
many exciting with fresh and sparkling beauty such as you've 
| tw, Mid-Cen- never seen before. 128 pages of outstanding, 
pan he poe vagina rigidly tested, garden subjects of extraordinary 
interest and unparalleled quality. 


tion everywhere. 
NEW “Ylcatherproof” 


DAFFODILS 


Duke 
of ’ Jobn Evelyn Hybrids are 
. : 5 ng the most spectacular daffo- 
Windsor i dils ever created. Incredibly 
beautiful and completely 
hardy, they bloom happily 
under the most adverse 
weather conditions, un- 
harmed by wind, rain or the 
burning sun. Huge flowers 
fully 6” in diameter have 
heavy, satiny petals of 
gleaming white or ivory 
with deeply ruffled, muing cups of soft 
canary yellow to deep gold. Once plant- 
ed, they multiply rapidly and fill your 
garden with eye- filling sweeps of 
springtime joyousness year after year. 


JOHN EVELYN HYBRID “~~ 


~“ 


@ @ THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELECTION OF FINE TULIPS @ @ 
TULIPS 


OF THE 


FUTURE William 


Wayside Gardens, America’s J Tell 
largest introducer of new, ; IDEAL DARWIN 
rare and unusual tulips is : q TULIP 
years ahead of everyone in the a 

number of outstanding new 

varieties offered. No other 

firm in the country imports so 

many choice, top-quality, de- 

pendable bulbs. Many of the 

superior, improved new va- 

rieties now obtainable at 

Wayside will not be generally 

available for several years. 


Delightfil PINK DAFFODILS 7a 
the new pinks. Desti 


c 
Introduced for the first time in America by 
Wayside, the new pink daffodils rival orchids in a leader. ‘Sparkling white pe. 
beauty. Their faultless perfection and delicate color changing to shell pink. 
create a dazzling effect in the garden as well as in 
arrangements. Catalog illustrates 8 pink varieties 
and scores of other exciting new daffodils 


. Largest and fovaifons of 
Dak 10 be 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK CATALOG 


128 pages, with hundreds of true- 

color illustrations and listings of 

the world’s newest and best garden 

subjects. Gardeners everywhere rely 

on this valuable book as their 

source of ideas and the finest new 

shrubs, roses, bulbs and hardy 

“pedigreed” plants. Explicit cul- 

: tural directions for each item. To 

bea sure you get your copy, it is mecessary that 

you enclose with your request SO¢, coim or 
stamps, for postage and handling. 


29 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 
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BRECK’S 


BARGAINS 
IN HOLLAND 


BULBS 


I you want of 
AR SPECIALS in 2 Tullos 
. Hyacinths. Top-size, 
top-quality bulos. pe. Salpenents made 
on arrival of bulbs from 
early fall planting 
By ye now you are guar- 
nst shortages. ‘om- 
plete satisfaction or money back 


May-Flowering Tulip 

Assorted Darwins, Breeders, Cot- bd | 
tage Tulips. FB280, 12 for 
Red Emperor. World's largest 
Tulip. Brilliant scarlet, blac! 
centers. FB289. 10 for 
William Tell (Darwin Tulip) 
Our finest pink tulips mick 


Mrs. John T. Scheepers (C 
Tulip) — blooms, batter Hi | 
cup yellow. F 

5 “perete ome 
. sha, creamy 
flowers. FB167. 8 for 
Bive Parrot Tulip. Spectacular 
large fancy flowers, bluish belio- 
trope. FB238. a for 
Daffodiis Naturalizing Mix 
Plant to grow like neaddowers 3 
Big assortment. FB328, 12 for 
Mrs. R.O.Backhouse Pink Daffo- | 
dil. Famous “first”. FB348, 5 for 
Seartet Elegance Daffodli. _ 
yellow blooms, vivid orange-red 
crowns. FB405, 8 for 


clr Bee Mixed. 6 ser: eo 


j Naturalizing mar 
. Gay ay lilac, purple, stri 

N SS and white masses of blooms. $ 
FB517, 38 for 

Grape += Heavenly Blue. A spring garden 

“must.” Free blooming, multiply into rich biue drifts bd | 

Grand color foil Iter Daffodiis. FB578, 35 for 

Beauty. Unmatched for long $4 


Scilla Siberica — 
lowers every spring. FB596, 25 for 


season rich blue bloom 
Lilium Regale. King of Garden Lilies. Large, fragrant, 
trumpet-shaped flowers, pure white with yellow heart 
3 to 6 ft. tall with 3 to 12 or more beautiful July er |” | 


Flowers every spring. 


BEGINNER’S COLLECTION 
60 Bulbs, $3.60 VALUE — ag for 
Includes Breck's May. Flowering 95 
Tulips. 10 bulbs; Daffodils (Breck 
Nasuralieng Ls J 10 bulbs; Gay 
rocus, 25 acinths, assorted Ss 5 bulbs: 
overs. A wonderful assort- 
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u 
Spanish Blue Bella 10 ‘mixed co 
ment at a special bargain price. FB 


—_—_——_—_—_ o_o “— 
BRECK'S ueosmen SINCE 1818 
Breck Bidg., Boston 10, Mass. 
Send me the ae postpaid, under 
Money-Back guarantee and ot proper plant- 
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Shop 


for your 
Garden 


This is the month the 


season’s social center. To assist you in playing host to Summer, we've 


SUMMER SERVER 


How simple it is when refreshments are 
served from this moveable wagon. Use it 
in the garden all summer long for simpler 
serving. Made of natural wood, it comes 


in a knock-down kit you 


yourself. Paint it — it’s all sanded and 
ready for paint — or leave it natural to 


weather outdoors. $7.95 
Winchester Co., Dept 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUILT-IN SPRING CLEANING 


A slight forward pressure 


of this Self-Kleen rake removes any sub- 
stance from the teeth, eliminates stoop- 
ing and hand cleaning. The spring con- 
struction of this rake also makes it easy 
to use underneath low shrubs and around 
The twenty inch width 


delicate plants. 
means greater capacity 
Arthur Paul Sales, Dept. 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


with Horticulture 
family moves outdoors, and the garden becomes the 


selected two helpers for outdoor entertaining, 
and two aids to easier garden maintenance. 


FOR THE GARDEN GOURMET 


The Outdoor Chef features three cooking levels 
which provide three heats for broiling and every kind 
of cooking. The excellent draft gives a hot, clean, 
smokeless fire in a hurry. It’s unbeatable for back- 
yard barbecues, portable for picnics, and handy for 
burning garden rubbish. Prices range from $10.95 to 
$64.50. In stores or from: Clerico Laboratories, Dept. 
79, 418-4th St., Union City, N. Y. 


can assemble 


at Thompson- 
80, 201 State 


WATER WHERE YOU WANT IT 


A new dial nozzle control on the Green 
Spot Weather-Matic sprinkler provides 
complete accuracy, making it possible to 
water to the very edge of walks and 
house. Special adjustments control water 
consumption and rotation velocity, in- 
suring uniform coverage for any area. At 
about $7.95, the sprinkler is available in 
stores, and is manufactured by Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 81, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


on the handle 


$3.00 from 
82, Box #495, 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


JULY at last! This is the month which brings rest, whether in the form of 
the annual vacation or relaxation in the outdoor living areas of the 
house and garden. Of course there are chores clamoring for attention — 
watering, weeding and such — but in large the fever and the garden’s 
needs have subsided, leaving added hours to be spent in personal 
enjoyment. 

SEEDS of biennials and perennials should be started some time soon to 
insure strong flowering plants next season. Use a light, well-drained 
soil, and transplant the little fellows in the coldframe or nursery row 
when large enough to handle. This will give them an opportunity to 
develop into large, vigorous plants before frosts. 


IRIS that have finished blooming are hinting that they are ready to be 
divided. Discard weak and diseased portions, being careful to clean out 
borers, and replant only healthy outer rhizomes with one or two strong 
fans of leaves. Avoid animal manures, but mix bonemeal and a chem- 
ical fertilizer low in nitrogen into the soil. 


LACE bugs at work on the undersides of rhododendron leaves may be 
sprayed with a 50 per cent wettable DDT powder. The material is more 
effective if nicotine sulfate is also added. Two or three coverings will 
probably be needed to check the various broods. 


NOW that the leaves of Spring-flowering bulbs have turned yellow and 
brown, the bulbs may be lifted, divided or stored in the cellar until 
planting time. Their Autumn-flowering cousins, however, should be 
planted now. These include the Fall-blooming crocus, colchicum, 
sternbergia and the exquisite hardy cyclamen. Give the last humusy, 
well-drained soil and partial shade where they will not be disturbed for 
years. 

PREPARE and plant the Fall vegetable garden. Broccoli, carrots, cab- 
bage, onions, chard, beets and others are included in this list of kinds 
that will mature from July planting, while spinach and lettuce may go 
in as late as early August. 

GRAPES, apples, pears and other fruits should be thinned to insure 
larger fruits of a better quality. Keep up the spraying, too. “All pur- 
pose” preparations available in the market make the job easier than 
ever before. 
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THE greenhouse, whether large or small, should be watched carefully for 
proper ventilation. Plants need plenty of fresh air, yet draughts and 
sudden changes of temperature should be avoided. 


ANNUALS, now growing rapidly in preparation for late Summer and 
Fall bloom, need attention: fertilizing, weeding, cultivating, pinching 
(for bushiness) and staking. The riot of color they will soon offer will 
compare favorably with Spring's great outpouring. If you like the tall- 
growing cleome or spider plant, consider the variety Pink Queen for 
its apple blossom pink flowers which are more pleasing than the com- 
mon magenta. White Feather and Helen Campbell are two good white 
kinds. 

MINT, sage and other herbs may be gathered before they go to flower for 
drying for Winter use. Strip leaves from stalks and spread on trays or 
screens to dry where the sun does not strike them. Other kinds may be 
collected later in the season, including parsley. 


SET out new strawberry plants from runners of old plants, or pot-grown 
ones may be planted instead. Dig the soil deeply and incorporate 
enough manure and organic material to promise a bountiful crop. 
Mulching is highly advisable. 


EUROPEAN earwigs, those ugly pests which hide under boards and 
furniture, and even in awnings, during the day and go abroad at night, 
may be controlled with 50 percent DDT or chlordane or lindane. An 
emulsion of these materials may be used in the home where these 
creatures also hide and feed. 
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Photo: Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Photograph by: Charles Sheeler 


FABULOUS plant is the acanthus — deeply-rooted in the history 

of architecture and the allied arts — steeped in the century-old 

legends of several nations — cherished by the ancient Greeks — 

cultivated by connoisseurs of plants in the modern world. For more 

than two thousand years the finely-chiseled features of the foliage of 

this ancient plant have inspired sculptors, painters, workers in metal 

and skilled craftsmen in creating works of art. Who was first impelled 

to adopt this curious, leaf pattern in the formation of the flamboyant 

Corinthian column we do not know. But surely it was someone who 

knew and loved plants — someone who felt that it was a worthy adorn- 

ment for a long-lasting expression of taste. How right was that artist’s 

judgment is best attested by the fact that the majestic acanthus still remains an inspiration 

to artists and architects in this mad, modern, work-a-day world. Truly here is a plant that links 

the past with the present. It is symbolic of an era — a way of life — that has passed into the 

dim recesses of eternity. And yet, the very sight of it growing and blooming today makes us 
conscious that the enjoyment of the beauty of the plant world is eternal. 
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In Quest of Old Gardens 


By Rose Standish Nichols, Author of Italian Pleasure Gardens, 


Spanish and Portuguese Gardens, English Pleasure Gardens 


ARDEN-HUNTING in foreign countries is a delightful 
pastime. Not only new aspects of beauty are revealed, but 
friendship between garden lovers is a by-product of the experi- 
ence. Indeed, the pursuit of horticulture enveloped in an architec- 
tural setting combines the arts and the crafts to the best advan- 
tage — all the while providing a pleasant spirit of adventure. 

Before starting out on this engaging quest, nothing is more 
important than to define our objectives. We must be able to 
describe what is and what is nota garden. According to the basic 
meaning of the word, a garden must be contained within an 
enclosure which is primarily devoted to the culture of trees, 
shrubs and plants but usually intended to give visitors a 
glimpse of beauty and a sense of tranquillity. A garden is not 
a nursery where plants are grown in rows for utilitarian reasons 
or a plantation of wild flowers spreading over a rocky hillside or a 
so-called “herbaceous border.” Nothing is easier than to be led 
astray by a well-meaning guide who literally or figuratively does 
not understand your language. Half of my only day at Fez 
was wasted when I asked a distinguished Sheik, directly de- 
scended from the Prophet, to show me his vaunted garden outside 
the city walls. It proved to be only a few rows of bare peach 
trees. On one of them was perched a wooden platform where in 
Spring-time musicians delighted their listeners who sat cross- 
legged on rugs spread on the grass below, as depicted in many a 
Persian miniature. 

Nowhere in Europe have pleasure gardens attained greater 
perfection than during the Baroque period in Italy and in Spain. 
The great seventeenth century architects included both the 
mansion and its environment in the same plan. Parks formally 
planted with tree-shaded avenues often ornamented with foun- 
tains and statuary were usually open to the public; whereas the 
so-called “‘secret gardens” were reserved for the owner and his 
friends. Often, next to the dwelling, an intervening space 
spread like a gaily-colored carpet with box outlining spiral pat- 
terns contained masses of brilliant flowers. 

The private gardens served as open-air living rooms all the 
year round. Sequestered by evergreen hedges or high walls 
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with box-edged beds, clipped shrubs cast shadows, and various 
architectural features permanently accentuated the design. 
Even in Winter the garden remained enjoyable. Everywhere 
the Baroque movement created a breezy atmosphere. Bernini's 
statues are clad in fluttering draperies, fountains sparkle in the 
sunshine and grottoes lie hidden in deep shade. Chiaro-oscuro 
added a pleasing sense of mystery. As Francis Bacon stated 
“There is no excellent beauty that hath not some strangeness.” 

Among the most charming Italian gardens, several designed 
and ornamented by Baroque architects and sculptors are still 
preserved almost in their original condition. Widely as they 
seem to differ, all derive inspiration from love of rhythm and 
harmonious discord which was so prevalent in the new era. 

To Vignola, the great exponent of Baroque architecture, is 
due the lay-out of two exceptionally beautiful pleasances. The 
Villa Lante at Bagnaia, divided into a series of platforms, starts 
from a large parterre at the entrance overlooked by spacious 
twin casinos. Above their silvery, stone walls arise groves of 
plane trees, fountains and murmuring cascades with a long vista 
terminated by a charming pavilion. By moonlight when night- 
ingales are singing and shadows half veil the scene, it has a 
mysterious dreamlike beauty. 

At Caprarola, in the Villa Farnese, again Vignola expressed 
his genius for creating formal pleasure grounds. The central vista 
rising above a series of terraces ends in an airy pavilion standing 
amidst a charming secret garden. The equine fountains and box- 
edged flower-beds are guarded by strange, pagan gods perched 
at intervals on the enclosing parapet. 

Compared to these masterpieces, lesser achievements seem 
rather insignificant, but there are many others large and small 
and of infinite variety. Among them the little garden at the 
Villa Torregiani near Lucca, with its grotto, surprise water-works, 
and gay flower-beds has charm; while at the other end of the 
scale are the pleasure-grounds above the immense Boboli Palace 
in Florence. The Villa Dona dalle Rose at Valsanzibio near 
Padua has interesting features and merits a visit. 

See next page 
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This typical Venetian formal garden shows the entrance from 
the water side and a vine-covered pergola under which a table is be- 
ing set for lunch. The main axis which leads to the pavillion in 
the background is accented with potted plants at regular intervals. 


On the Iberian Peninsula, since the rise and fall of the Moors, 
their influence has never,been wholly lost. Generalife, the Sum- 
mer residence of the last Moorish kings, contains a series of well- 


planted courtyards and retains an indescribable charm. Double 
rows of cypresses shade the walks, and living waters throw up 


jets of spray to refresh the vegetation. On a much larger scale, 
the gardens of the Alcazar at Seville, designed gradually for suc- 
cessive Spanish kings beginning with Pedro the Cruel, were car- 
ried out in Moorish style with few modifications. 

During the Baroque Period, the vast royal pleasure grounds 
at Aranjuez continued to show Moorish influence in the sev- 
enteenth century. The beautiful park sequestrates open spaces 
in the woodland furnished like patios with flowering shrubs, stone 
benches and central fountains. Later Philip V, the first Bourbon 
king, employed French architects to lay out the extensive grounds 
embellished with fountains, statuary and a parterre of flowers 
near his palace at La Granja. This interpretation of Baroque 
art is magnificent but unsympathetic. 

More in keeping with our day and generation are patios en- 
closed within and without the house. At Cordova, adjacent to 
the Viano mansion, are a succession of enclosures large and small, 
sunny and shady ending in a parterre full of flowers accented by 
oleanders with a fountain surrounded by stone benches. Oranges 
and lemons are trained against the whitewashed walls opening 
with windows to admit the air. Inner courtyards with vines, 
flowers and fountains — each a law unto itself — can be dis- 
covered everywhere, but are especially inviting at Seville. 

Portuguese gardens are differentiated by several character- 
istic features; polychrome tiles often bedeck garden walls, par- 
apets, fountains, canals and reservoirs. Flowers bloom all the 
year round. Near Lisbon at Bemfica, the Quinta de Fronteira 
embraces beneath the palace windows a remarkable example of 
local Baroque design at its best. The most striking adornment 
is a tile picture above a pool; it extends the length of the 
enclosure, hundreds of feet long, and represents the twelve eques- 
trian knights in armor mentioned in the Lusiads as having 
chivalrously entered an English tournament to vindicate the 
reputation of Queen Philippa’s maids of honor. On another side 
of the palace is a series of fascinating little private gardens with 
a terrace leading from the drawing-room to a miniature chapel. 
The ornamentation of these enclosures is typically Baroque, and 
there is a grotto elaborately decorated in shell-work character- 
istic of this period. 

Time has only mellowed the beauty of all these ancient dwell- 
ings — both plants and people as lichens etch patterns on their 
crumbling stone walls. But, alas, their former owners can no 
longer enliven the scene, pace the green alleys, sit by the foun- 
tains or rejoice in the flowers. Princes in embroidered costumes, 
cardinals in crimson robes and hoopskirted ladies, with their 
attendant cavaliers, have disappeared forever. 





Keeping ufe Plant Growth 


TOO MANY backyard gardeners do not 
realize the frequent necessity for continued 
applications of fertilizer. They are content 
with adding fertility in the early Spring 
before or at planting time, but do not realize 
that increased yields are often had of most 
crops by using a starter or nutrient solution. 

A starter solution is advantageously ap- 
plied when transplanting. A dry commercial 
fertilizer mixed with water is one type of 
starter solution, say one tablespoonful to a 
gallon of water. There are also several con- 
centrated package-form starter solutions 
with many-element fertilizers. To the ordi- 
nary commercial fertilizer in water a tea- 
spoonful of borax may be added to improve 
the form and quality of beets, carrots, 
turnips, celery and certain other crops. 

A nutrient solution is applied during the 
growing period. If, for instance, you want 
to raise Rutgers tomatoes, you probably 
would go rather light on nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers (which produce vine growth and delay 
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maturity) at the start, but in midseason 
you would add considerable nitrogenous 
fertilizer to the soil to prolong the growing 
season. Some gardeners, who have read 
that beans will grow on poor soil, might 
want to add some fertility to the pole beans 
that in poor soil have made inadequate 
growth. Those who complain that tomatoes 
and cukes grow for a short time, and then 
seem to quit, granting that adequate water 
has been supplied, should add fertility in 
midseason. 

There is a “grocery store mixture” of 
one teaspoon each of baking powder and 
Epsom salts and one tablespoon each of 
saltpeter and washing ammonia added to a 
gallon of water. The ammonia of course, is 
a source of nitrogen, and is particularly 
helpful to lettuce, cabbage and other leafy 
crops. The nutrient solutions are applied 
near, but not on the plants, and preferably 
are applied down below the surface (by 
running a furrow around the plant). 


It is possible to apply manure mixed with 
water. A fertilizer too little appreciated is 
hen dressing. This very probably will have 
two or three times as much nitrogen and 
potash content as horse or cow manure. To 
make it a “complete” fertilizer, however, 
phosphoric acid is needed as a supplement 
in the dressing which is usually added in the 
form of superphosphate. Superphosphate 
usually costs about half the price of three 
element commercial fertilizer, and is avail- 
able in 100-pound bags. A little borax added 
to fertilizer may help root crops which in 
previous years have grown with cracks, 
hollow hearts or have made weak growth. 
Lime may also be needed, but it is better to 
have a soil analysis before applying lime 
indiscriminately. 

Many backyard gardeners seem to think 
that it is impossible to grow fine vegetables 
in poor soil. Fertility, and humus if needed, 
can be added to make soil productive. 

— Harry A. NicKERSON 
Sharon, Mass. 
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Make Your Own Pot-pourri 


S EVERY good gardener knows, the 
practice of horticulture requires a 
degree of foresight and planning such as is 
found in few other accomplishments or 
hobbies. To have daffodils or tulips in the 
Spring, one must plant them in the Fall; 
to have a gorgeous display of annuals in the 
Summer, one must buy the seeds early in 
the Spring. In general, however, Summer is 
the time of enjoyment of such forethought. 
In the case of pot-pourri, however, Sum- 
mer must be the time for thought and prep- 
aration if the rose jar is to give off its fra- 
grance in the dark days of Winter. 

If you are the fortunate owner of a lovely 
rose jar, which was purchased perhaps for 
its own ceramic beauty, you will find that 
your pleasure in the jar will be much 
greater if you can prepare for it your own 
supply of pot-pourri. Then too, the prepara- 
tion of a supply of this fragrant mixture is a 
splendid source for Christmas gifts that will 
be treasured. By making your own pot- 
pourri, it is doubtful if it will have to be 
made more than once in a lifetime, since 
rose jars often remain fragrant over a 
period of three to four decades. 

Some years ago in preparing pot-pourri 
to fill an inherited, beautiful, old jar, the 
writer made an analysis of many recipes 
which were found y herbals and old gar- 
den books. From these have come a funda- 
mental recipe, which is offered here for 
anyone interested in preparing the fragrant 
mixture. 


Preparing Rose Petals 

Let us start with the dried rose petals. If, 
during theSummer season, there isa supply of 
rose petals available from any kind of roses, 
gather them late in the day when there is no 
dew or moisture on the flowers. The next 
day the petals are to be spread out in the 
sun on a tray, making sure they are well out 
of reach of a gust of wind or a possible 
shower. Now and then the petals may be 
shuffled a bit to turn them over. This dry- 
ing process is to be repeated daily when the 
weather permits until the petals are 
properly dried. In this condition they 
should not be crisp or dark brown; but, 
while still retaining a certain rose-petal 
color, they must be free of moisture when 
handled. If one batch of petals is dry and 
others are still to come, put the dry petals 
in a covered dish and mix them with a 
pound of salt. Open the jar daily and stir 
the petals and salt. The salt is added to 
take out any remaining moisture, and the 
daily stirring prevents molding. After 
several weeks of this drying process, you 
will have sufficient dried petals to proceed 
to make your pot-pourri mixture. 

If the season or your garden conditions 
have not been right for the production of 
roses, you should not give up trying to fill 
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By Nelson Coon, Watertown, Massachusetts 


your rose jar. Dried rose petals are imported 
into the United States from northern 
Africa, and may be purchased in most large 
cities from drug-supply houses. Such com- 
mercially dried petals will answer every 
purpose except the sentimental one of 
producing one’s own supply. 


Selecting Herbs 

During the drying of the rose petals, you 
will want also to be drying separately sprigs 
of certain of your favorite fragrant herbs. 
In the case of a plant like the rose geranium, 
it takes a long time to dry the leaves be- 
cause of their high water content. In decid- 
ing which plants from your herb garden to 
use in the rose jar, remember that really 
pungent plants like lemon verbena should 


be used very sparingly so as not to make 
one fragrance more noticeable than the rest. 


Other Ingredients 
..JWhen you are ready to assemble the in- 
gredients, obtain from a drug store a quan- 
tity of ground orris root. For two quarts of 
dried rose petals you will need two ounces 
of the ground orris root. In addition and for 
the same amount of petals, get one ounce of 
gum benzoin and four drops of Attar of 
Roses (if it is available). If the genuine 
article cannot be obtained, use a little lar- 
ger quantity of the synthetic rose perfume. 
From the corner grocery store you will 
need in addition to the salt already recom- 
mended: three ounces of brown sugar, an 
See” page 264 
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Two fragrant roses attractively arranged - Geranium Red and Neige Parfum. 
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Does Your Garden Breed Trouble? 


by Charles E. Booth, Manchester, Connecticut 


VER YONE likes a garden that is clean 
and neat appearing. Weeding, thin- 
ning and cultivating are necessary tasks for 
every gardener who takes pride in keeping 
his or her garden in proper order. 

However, in almost every garden, large 
or small, there is apt to be a corner where 
grass clippings, dead weeds and similar 
debris are placed either for a temporary 
period or for the purpose of making a mulch. 
Very often, rocks, stones, paper and old 
boards eventually find their way to such a 
convenient dumping ground. Under condi- 
tions such as this, the garden breeds 
trouble. 

Besides being unsightly, these piles offer 
a perfect breeding ground for numerous 
enemies of the garden. To be sure, the 
grass clippings and other vegetation will 
make a suitable mulch; but such matter 
should be turned over at intervals, and all 
foreign matter should be removed in order 
to insure it against the breeding of various 
insects. 

Garden slugs, which measure from five to 
six inches in length, feed by night and eat 
large ragged holes in all sorts of flowers. In 
coldframes or hotbeds, they attack and 
completely destroy the young seedlings. 
With an undisturbed pile of mulch or 
debris at their disposal, they will hide from 
sight by daylight and commence their 
destruction in the garden shortly after sun- 
set. Old boards, rocks, paper; in fact most 
anything that is allowed to lie for any great 
length of time will house garden slugs. They 
are capable of great destruction; in order to 
check their activity, the removal of debris 
and of the mulch pile is necessary. The 
mulch can be transferred to a new location 
from time to time. 

Years ago, when I was in knee pants and 
learning about gardening the hard way, I 
watched in amazement as my mother and 
grandmother hunted slugs. So many were 
there in our vicinity, that I remember seeing 
them in the old-fashioned dirt cellar of our 
house. 


Slugs 


However, the slugs, bold as they were, 
did not live long enough to cause any 
particular damage. My grandmother, 
armed with a box of ordinary table salt, 
would pour a substantial amount on the 
pests, and within a few minutes, they would 
actually dissolve before our eyes. This 
method of destroying slugs is simple, prac- 
tical and economical. However, it does pay 
to remove the breeding places and keep 
the garden clean. In damp areas, the threat 
of garden slugs is doubled. They cannot 
survive if they cannot find some sort of 
cover, thus the attention of the gardener to 
the mulch pile and to any form of debris in 
or near the garden will discourage them. 
The use of poisons against them or any 
garden pests is not advisable; at least where 
domestic pets or children are apt to come in 
contact with them. If the salt trick fails, or 
does not appeal to the gardener, the use of a 
shovel or a hoe as a weapon will do as well. 

Snails are close relatives of slugs, practi- 
cally the only physical difference is the 
wearing of a hard shell. Removal by hand 
seems to be the best method in which to 
dispose of them. The yellow-white eggs can 
be found in masses in dark, damp places, 
and are easy to destroy. 

Sowbugs, or “pillbugs,” are common in 
the garden. These are the bugs we find so 
often underneath stones and boards and 
under piles of wet grass. They are about a 
half inch in length and are dark gray in 
color. When exposed to the sun, some spe- 
cies will roll themselves up into a pill shape; 
thus giving themselves the nickname of 
“‘pillbugs.” Their special food seems to be 
carnations and sweet peas, but they will 
readily attack many other plants as well. 
In greenhouses, they appear under damp 
pots and underneath the floor planking. Here 
again, the best method of control is to re- 
move all rubbish. In the greenhouse, the 
planks can be raised and the floor cleaned 
at intervals, depending upon the dampness 
and the number of pests that are noticed. 


te 


In decaying organic matter such as 
manure, millepedes or “thousand-legs” will 
very often be found. These strange pests 
are not insects, as insects never have more 
than six legs. Rather, they are worm-like 
creatures, being brown, reddish-brown, or 
gray in color, and having hard shells. 
Principally night workers, they too hide by 
day under any form of refuse within their 
reach. Their fondest choice for a hide-out is 
any damp, decaying organic matter, and 
here they are found in great numbers. They 
are difficult to catch or kill, as they run 
rapidly when disturbed, and it would be 
wise to burn all dead leaves, papers, weeds 
and other similar matter. If it is necessary 
to maintain a pile of manure on the prem- 
ises, it should be kept some distance away 
from the garden. 

Millepedes will often bore into the roots, 
tubers and stems of a number of plants. 
They live on freshly planted seeds, and will 
also eat leaves and fruits that come in con- 
tact with the ground. Burn and destroy all 
possible breeding places. 

A dead tree or stump is an invitation to 
termites. Despite the fact that termites for 
the most part will attack old buildings and 
rotten wood, they can become dangerous 
garden pests as well. They will breed in 
dead stumps and trees, enter the ground, 
and attack the living roots of shrubs, plants 
and trees. Wounded or dying roots offer 
food for them, and once they feed on them, 
they will follow through to the live wood. 

The worker termites with which we are 
concerned are white, soft-bodied, wingless 
insects and are not, as many people think, 
true ants. They are about one-quarter of an 
inch long. Careful pruning of all dead or 
dying branches on shrubs and trees will do 
much in controlling termites. The removal 
of dead stumps is, of course, very practical. 

A caterpillar pest that welcomes decay- 
ing leaves and all sorts of trash for a home 
and breeding ground is the yellow woolly 
bear. Attacking almost every garden plant, 

See page 274 
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Making Summer-wood Cuttings 


By Richard H. Fillmore, Propagator, The Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University 


pea with cuttings depends upon 
many factors, the most important of 
which are timing, types, hormones, media, 
propagating cases and general culture. 


Importance of Timing 


Timing, which is probably the most im- 
portant single factor, is as yet relatively 
little understood except in purely empirical 
terms. We know that cuttings of some 
varieties of common lilac may root quickly 
and well if taken in late May just after 
flowering, while cuttings taken from the 
same plants in July may root slowly or not 
at all. With such species as the Ghent hy- 
brid azaleas, even a few days difference in 
timing may have an important effect on 
subsequent rooting. Since environmental 
conditions differ markedly from year to 
year, it is usually not possible to secure the 
very best results merely by following the 
calendar. One must have some criteria by 
which to estimate in terms of potential 
rooting response. 

Most professional propagators rely 
heavily on the breaking strength or firm- 
ness of the stems as a guide to correct tim- 
ing. Thus cuttings of Rhododendron obtusum 
kaempferi, and many other azaleas, are said 
to root best if the basal portions of the 
stems of the current year’s growth will 
snap when the stem is bent at right angles. 
Since such bending will break all but the 
most immature growth of early Spring, one 
can easily obtain a promising snap at al- 
most any time of the year. It is, therefore, 
necessary to begin frequent sampling of the 
cuttings a few weeks after flowering. The 
cuttings should probably be taken when 
stem elongation has practically ceased, and 
a few of the more advanced shoots will snap 
when bent at right angles. 

If one must err, it is probably better to 
collect cuttings too soft than too firm. For- 
sythia, philadelphus and beauty bush will 
probably root best while the stock plants 
are still in active growth. If they are really 
too soft to root, they will probably wilt 
excessively, and die while there is still time 
to secure suitable, firmer wood in the same 
season. Professionals often have to repeat 
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batches of cuttings to secure a good 
“catch.” We not only have to repeat, but 
we plan to include fairly large numbers in 
each repetition. Twenty cuttings in each 
batch is a good basic number for the home 
gardener. 


Types of Cutting 


The type of cutting may be an important 
factor in successful rooting (see Page 264). 
Some common types are nodal, in which 
the basal cut is made just below or through 
a bud; internodal, in which the basal cut is 
frequently made about one-half inch above 
or below a bud; and basal ring, in which an 
entire branch, usually of the current 
season's growth is cut through its point of 
origin on an older branch. 

Professor L. C. Chadwick of Ohio State 
University has made extensive studies on 
the effect of position of cut in relation to 
rooting. His results indicate that a cut 
made one-half inch below a node is more 
effective with a wider variety of woody 
plants than a cut made in the correspond- 
ing position above a node. He reports that 
a few genera, including weigela, will root 
better when the cut is made above a node. 
Cuts made at a node were more successful 
for several genera including six varieties of 
cotoneasters. 

The writer believes that cuttings of the 
basal ring type have more possibilities with 
a wider variety of woody plants than the 
other common types of cuttings. 


Use of Hormones 

The initiation and development of roots 
is believed to be regulated by hormones and 
hormone-like substances which are pro- 
duced in buds and leaves. When a cut- 
ting is removed from a plant, naturally 
occurring hormones are presumed to bring 
about an accumulation of food materials at 
the cut surface. This accumulation is 
usually followed by the production of 
callus tissue which tends to seal off and pro- 
tect the wounded base of the stem. Roots 
may be formed in this callus or they may 
emerge along the stem. 


It is frequently advantageous to supple- 
ment the naturally occurring hormones by 
applying synthetic hormones to the base of 
the cutting. If used judiciously, such appli- 
cations will often lead to quicker rooting, 
more abundant roots and better rooting 
percentages. Synthetic hormones are partic- 
ularly effective on hollies and rhododen- 
drons, much less effective and less necessary 
with viburnums and roses, and usually 
ineffective with very difficult species, such 
as mountain laurel. 

The efficiency of a powdered hormone 
preparation seems to be vitally affected by 
the size of its particles. Dipping moistened 
stems of cuttings into the original con- 
tainer will almost certainly cause lumping. 
Since it is only necessary to coat the cut 
surface of the stem, it is probably better to 
spread a thin layer of powder on a sheet of 
waxed paper. The cuttings may be easily 
treated by dipping their basal ends in 
water, shaking off the excess, and then rub- 
bing them lightly over the powdered paper. 
The used paper, including any powder ad- 
hering to it, should be discarded. In this 
way, one can maintain one’s basic supply of 
hormone in good condition. 


Rooting Media 
Although coarse sand is the most widely 
used rooting medium, mixtures of sand and 
, Peat moss may be superior. Sand and peat 
‘are usually combined in about equal quanti- 
ties by volume. Such combinations may re- 
sult in better rooting of many species, es- 
pecially ericaceous plants. The addition of 
peat moss improves the water holding 
capacity of the medium. In recent years, 
vermiculite has been rather widely used asa 
substitute for sand. It is readily available 
in large or small quantities, and it certainly 
deserves consideration. In the preparation 
of a cutting bed, the medium should be 
from three to six inches deep depending 
upon the size of the cuttings. 


Propagating Cases 
Cuttings may be successfully rooted in a 
wide variety of structures. Large propa- 


gating establishments use both green- 
See page 264 
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Plant Vames Can Be [ntriguing 


by Katherine E. 


THAT would you expect of a plant 

named chittagong chickrassy? Is it 
related to chickweed, or does it have to do 
with temple gongs and rickshaws? 


The Greeks had a word for it, they tell us, 
but so had the Romans. And when we mix 
the two and add a dash of patois from the 
four corners of the earth where plants grow, 
we really have something! 


Catalog makers and standardizers would 
have all plant names reduced to their lowest 
common denominator. Nothing but a 
Lilium could be called a lily, for example. 
No more could we cal] belamcanda a black- 
agapanthus an African lily or 
nerine a Guernsey lily. But what would we 
do with convallaria when we wanted to get 
familiar and call it lily-of-the-valley? What 
a pity to discard such a melodious name! 


berry lily, 


Plant names refuse to be completely 
least, common names 


have been so long 


standardized at 
refuse, because they 
growing. Their roots go back to the found- 
ing fathers of the gardening fraternity. 
Plenty of them furnish a description of the 
plant. Hens-and-chickens tells you more 
than Sempervivum tectorum, doesn’t it? And 
isn’t piggy-back plant a perfect description 


of Tolmiea menziesi? 


This is not for a moment to be construed 
as a suggestion that we give common names 
the preference formal botanical 
names. Far from it! But let’s live with 
plant names as they are and enjoy their 
idiosyncrasies. Let's learn to roll Pachy- 
sandra terminalis as neatly on the tongue as 
geranium. Greek and Latin plant names are 


over 


not half so hard to pronounce as some of the 
new drug names that are becoming house- 


hold terms. 


A Joyful Bond 


And what a joyful bond with the past it is 
to know that we are not only still growing 
the same things that our forbears did, but 
are still calling them by the same names. If 
we enjoy saying piney because it calls to 
mind a dear old lady in lace cap bending 
over the first red shoots of Spring, who is to 
insist that we give the word a more schol- 
arly pronunciation? 


A host of genera, species and horticul- 
tural varieties of plants have names com- 
memorating some person. William Forsyth, 
Dr. Garden, Joel Poinsette and Andreas 
Dahl are among the first to come to mind. 
Was Forsyth as sunny a man as the cheerful 
yellow-flowered shrub bearing his name? 
Were Poinsette and de Bougainville as 
flamboyant as their namesakes? Did Dr. 
Caspar Wistar regret the adaptation of his 
name that produced wisteria instead of 
wistaria to honor him? 
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Rose names alone are a fascinating field 
for investigation and speculation. What a 
parade we would have if all the people could 
be assembled for whom roses have been 
named! Probably every profession and 
trade, every art and nationality would be 
represented. Public figures from every land 
would pass before us — Francis Scott Key 
and General MacArthur, Amelia Earhart 
and Marechal Foch, Miss Edith Cavell and 
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What's in a name — do you know 
Johnny-jump-up by its other names? 


“Bird's-eye; Garden-gate; Johnny- 
jump-up; None-so-pretty; Kitty-come; 
Kit-run-about; Three-faces-under-a- 
hood; Come-and-cuddle-me; Pink-of- 
my-John; Kiss-me; Tickle-my-fancy; 
Kiss-me-ere-I-rise; Jump-up-and-kiss 
me. To our little flower has also been 
given this folk name, Meet-her-in-the- 
entry-kiss-her-in-the-buttery, the long- 
est plant name in the English 
language, rivalled only by Miss 
Jekyll’s triumph of nomenclature for 
the Stonecrop, namely; Welcome- 
home-husband-be-he-ever-so-drunk.”” 
From Old Time Gardens by Alice 
Morse Earle. 


Vetkle, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Governor Alfred E. Smith. Can’t you see 
them? Here come the glamor girls of the 
stage: Ellen Terry with Gracie Fields, 
Sarah Bernhardt with Shirley Temple, Lily 
Pons and Dinah Shore, Rose Bampton, 
Greer Garson and Rosalind Russell. The 
writing profession could be led by Leonard 
Barron, Editor McFarland, Richardson 
Wright and Pearl S. Buck. And the titled 
heads! They would range through count- 
esses, dukes, earls, princesses, queens and 
kings of every continent. But perhaps most 
charming of all would be the debutantes of 
the rose-growers’ own families, the bright- 
eyed daughters who have carried their 
proud fathers’ names from one generation of 
rose lovers to the next: Alida, Bess and 
Mary Lovett; Anne, Karen and Kirsten 
Poulsen; Auguste, Cathrine and Minna 
Kordes; Margaret McGredy, Marie Guillot, 
Angele Pernet, Joanna Hill, Betty Prior, 
Dagmar Spath, Charlotte Armstrong, Dor- 
othy Perkins, Erna Grootendorst and Lucy 
Nicholas, chaperoned by Maman Cochet 
and Mutter Brada. 
Whose Ami Was Quinard 

But who were the many, many others 
whose names have been given to roses? Who 
was D. Maria do Carmo de Fragoso Car- 
mona? Who, for that matter, was Betty 
Uprichard? Whose Ami was Quinard? 
Maid Marion and Queen Mab should strike 
up a friendship, but Annie Laurie might not 
take so well to Long John Silver. 

Rose names aside, what a field day in 
continent-hopping one can enjoy by skim- 
ming over a list of plant names! Bombay 
sumbul, Mecca myrrhtree, Siam gamboge- 
tree, Burma toon and Sierra Leone copal- 
tree set the tom-toms and temple bells 
ringing in one’s ears. Almost every state 
has lent its name to some species of plant. 
To imagine the circumstances under which 
each species was discovered and classified, 
and the uses to which it has since been put 
would be a task indeed. 


A Witch’s Bouquet 

Is there a dark corner of your soul that 
shows itself only in the dead of a dreary 
night? Then perhaps in your garden of 
memories you will want to plant some black 
henbane, Java devilpepper and gargan 
deathcarrot, bordered by bushmanspoison 
and bitter nightshade. They should make a 
nice witches’ bouquet. 

And for comedy relief you might point 
out your guineapeach fatheadtree, your 
cablin patchouli, your woollybucket bumel- 
ia, your gumbolimbo, your fishfuddletree 
or your risky treadsoftly. 

“What's in a name?” There’s a great deal 
in a plant name — romance and history, 
adventure and imagination. The name it- 
self is part of our priceless heritage in the 
world of plants. 
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Garden Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


The Whole Year Through 


By Marjorie Dempsey, Waltham, Massachusetts 


VERY real gardener has a secret long- 

ing to keep his garden growing the whole 
year through. The harvest is so bountiful at 
times, that we often wish there were some 
way to spread it more evenly to cover the 
lean months when the garden lies buried 
under snow and ice. 

When we first became interested in the 
process of freezing our own fruits and 
vegetables, about 10 years ago, it seemed 
we had found the answer. Having a family 
of six, fast-growing youngsters to feed, ages 
12 to 20, we probably went into it more 
enthusiastically than many. We purchased 
a 12 cubic foot ice cream freezer, all that 
was available at that time, and began to 
read everything we could find on the sub- 
ject — which wasn’t much. We had to 
depend largely on our own fast growing 
ideas — and the freezer was soon filled to 
overflowing — some of everything the 
garden had produced. 

I don’t think we will ever forget those 
first green peas we ate along with the 
Thanksgiving turkey and the strawberry 
and raspberry shortcakes we had that 
Winter. The green lima beans, the Ken- 
tucky Wonder beans, and perhaps most 
axciting of all was the big platter of Golden 
Bantam corn-on-the-coboneespecially cold, 
stormy, January night. 


A Family Project 

Needless to say the next year we in- 
creased our freezer space, and made good use 
of a local locker-plant. To obtain the fullest 
enjoyment from freezing we think it must 
be a family project with everyone helping. 
It’s not work, but high adventure if you use 
alittle imagination. 


Peaches that are ripe enough to peel easily are best for freezing 
Dicing the fruits is the author's favorite way of preparing them 
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Now that there are only two in our fam- 
ily, we find the freezer more indispensable 
than ever. Besides supplying us with fruits 
and vegetables and giving more variety to 
our meals, it saves that other half of the 
dessert or roast or casserole for some future 
time long after we have forgotten its first 
appearance. It also keeps us prepared for 
unexpected guests. 


Varieties of Fruits and Vegetables 

Much has been said about the superiority 
of certain varieties for freezing. We have 
had an unusual opportunity to try out most 
of the varieties of the various fruits and 
vegetables grown in this section due to the 
fact that Mr. Dempsey has conducted ex- 
tensive variety trials for many years at the 
Waltham Field Station. Some seasons we 
have frozen as many as 20 varieties of 
beans, 30 varieties of corn, 15 varieties of 
strawberries and others. Several packages 
of each were frozen and labeled. These were 
tried out on guests and the family during 
the Winter to get their reaction. As a result 
of these tests over a period of years we are 
convinced that your favorite variety fresh 
from the garden will also be your choice 
after freezing. Some of the varieties recom- 
mended for freezing we have found defi- 
nitely inferior both before and after freezing. 
If you have favorite varieties, do not 
hesitate to use them for freezing. 


Freezing Fruits and Berries 

Containers—There are many kinds avail- 
able. You can learn only by use which are 
best for your individual needs. We find that 
it helps to use a different container for each 
fruit, thus making it possible to pick out a 
package of the desired kind with ease. 


Syrup — Instead of making up and using a 
sugar syrup which adds water to the fruit, 
thus diluting the flavor, we prefer to use a 
sugar and white Karo combination — half 
cup of sugar and two tablespoons of Crystal 
White Karo to each pint of sliced or diced 
fruit or whole berries. We like to work with 
this amount — enough for one pint con- 
tainer at a time. In fact we have found it 
handier to use pints for all fruits and vege- 
tables, even for our large family. After add- 
ing the sugar and Karo to the fruit, stir 
gently until all the sugar is dissolved and 
the fruit has formed its own juice. Then fill 
the container to within half inch of the top 
and seal. 
Strawberries —- Wash and hull fully-ripe 
berries. Slice into quarter inch slices for best 
flavor. If freezing large quantities, much 
time may be saved by using a wooden chop- 
ping bowl and sharp chopping-knife. How- 
ever, do only enough berries for one package 
ata time, and chop carefully to desired size. 
Add sugar and syrup, mix and seal. 
Raspberries — For full flavor use berries 
that are dead ripe; we have found this very 
important. Use whole berries, and mix care- 
fully with the sugar and Karo. 
Blueberries — Ripe, clean berries may be 
frozen without the addition of sugar — just 
fill container and seal. A better product is 
obtained by washing, then adding the sugar 
and Karo. It will be necessary to crush a few 
to start the juice flowing. 
Peaches — We have found that scalding to 
peel spoils the real fresh peach flavor. 
Therefore, we freeze only those peaches 
which are ripe enough to peel easily. It is 
usually necessary to look over a basket each 
See page 272 


a é , Photo: Genereuz 
Blanching vegetables and fruits must be done with precision to pre- 
serve flavor, vitamin content, color and texture of the frozen product. 
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The showy hybrid lily, Brenda Watts, bears its grenadine-red flowers 
marked with dark brown on stems four feet or more in height. Photo: Genereur 


Two Stenographer Lilies 


by Percy H. Wright 


HE stenographer series oflilies consists of 
& six hybrid varieties descended from one 
seed pod: hence all are sisters. That they 
differ as much as they do is evidence of the 
variation in the genetic make-up of the two 
parents. The female parent, Lilium davidi 
var. willmottiae, may be supposed to be as 
pure as species lilies usually are. It is, of 
course, not sufficient to exclude some heter- 
ozygosity and hence some variation, espe- 
cially in such minor matters as flower color 
minor — from the standpoint of the wild 
plant). The male parent, a seedling of L. 
dauricum type, may actually admit con- 
siderable blood of hybrid source originally, 
as L. umbellatum does. It is from this side of 
the family tree that the variation in the 
six stenographer sisters, and in others from 
the same seed pod, long since discarded, 
may be supposed to have sprung 
Six new lilies in the same general class 
may be justified by the specialist, who be- 
comes more and more willing to admit small 
variations as important. However, it is too 
great a number for the average gardener to 
remember; so I choose the two of the group 
which seem to be most likely to be valued 


by the home gardener. 
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The Hybrid Brenda Watts 

Brenda Watts is undoubtedly the most 
outstanding of the six, a lily remarkable for 
its vigor, hardiness and ease of manage- 
ment. It makes large bulbs which are re- 
sponsible for stout plants and for stems 
with many flowers of good size. The well- 
developed bulbs may persist for several 
years before attempting to divide; eventu- 
ally they will divide, all at once, although 
even then not too finely. Here is what the 
Macneils say of this lily: 
“Brenda Watts is one of the finest. The 
plant is tall and graceful, and bears a long 
spike of outward-facing, partly reflexed 
blooms of a brilliant grenadine-red with 
dark brown spots. It grows magnificently, 
can be established readily, and has a 
sturdy constitution. The height is four to 
five feet, and the flowering period is late 
June to early July.” It is Vermont of which 
they speak, naturally; Brenda Watts does 
not bloom till about July 20 in my own 
district of Saskatchewan, Canada. 


The Hybrid Edna Kean 

The second variety deserving mention is 
Edna Kean. This one is distinguished for 
the opposite tendency as far as dividing is 


concerned. It makes new bulblets, on the 
stem between the top of the parent bulb 
and the surface of the soil, with great 
freedom; with good garden management 
but no special effort to propagate it, this 
variety can be multiplied rapidly. It does 
not grow as tall as Brenda Watts, nor as 
vigorously, but the color is more striking, 
and for its color this variety will be selected. 
I must qucte a part of the Macneil descrip- 
tion of it also: 
“Edna Kean resembles Brenda Watts 
except for the height, which is three feet, 
and the color: a deep cherry-red, a shade 
unique among lilies. Probably the most 
distinguished of the stenographer series, 
Edna Kean unfortunately does not have so 
strong a constitution as Brenda Watts.” 
It is undoubtedly in the descendants of 
second generation of this original cross that 
the greatest interest lies. Among them have 
appeared yellow color, and the upright 
flower-placing habits have reappeared. 
However, the characteristics of the second 
generation make a different story, and must 
be left for another day. 


Lilies from Seed 


RAISING lilies from seed isan interesting Winter 
hobby as well as an excuse to neglect some house- 
work. I use a mixture of sharp sand, sifted com- 
post, or peat moss, and equal parts of light gar- 
den soil in pots or small boxes. The container is 
filled to within one inch of the top, and covered 
with a layer of sand. The seeds are then sown, 
and covered with a layer of sand to the top of the 
pot. After that the container is set in a pan of 
water until it is thoroughly wet, labeled as to 
variety, or cross, and dated. It is covered with 
glass, or burlap, and kept in a warm place until 


germination begins 


I keep the seed boxes in a darkened corner, as 
I feel the seeds need no light until they are up. A 
greenhouse is not necessary for lily seeds, as they 
can get enough light on a basement windowsill. 


As soon as warm weather arrives, the pots or 
boxes can be sunk in a coldframe without disturb- 
ing the seedlings. By Fall some of the bulbs will 
be large enough to be moved from the pot to rows 
in a nursery bed or coldframe. They must be well 
mulched for the Winter. 


As I had read of colchicine having some effect 
on plants, I thought I would try it on lily seeds, 
but not having any colchicine, I dug up a col- 
chicum bulb, mashed it to a pulp, rubbed it in 
the lily seeds and planted them at once. Cascade 
Madonna seed treated November 7, 1949, were 
up November 20. Untreated seed planted No- 
vember 7, 1949, were up November 30. L. marta- 
gon seed treated September 10, 1949, germinated 
October 1. Very tiny bulbs with their first leaves 
appeared December 15; one bulb showed new 
green leaves by January 12, 1950. (From the 1950 
Lily Yearbook of the North American Lily Society) 


Mrs. Cuarces W. Burton, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Longer Life for Auratum Lites 


By H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa 


N MANY parts of the United States the 

lovely, fragrant auratum lily, the gold- 
band lily of Japan, usually lasts only one 
year. Why? This is one of the two finest 
hardy garden lilies; the other is Lilium 
speciosum rubrum, so the experts claim. 

Other lilies are touchy, such as L. spe- 
ciosum album, L. martagon, even L. cernuum. 
This last mentioned lily is closely allied to 
L. pumilum (tenuifolium), the Siberian 
coral lily, which ought to be hardy. L. 
pumilum is said to be short-lived, but that is 
not so in east central Iowa. A giant strain 
grows five feet tall, with flowers in propor- 
tion to its height, but the same size bloom as 
the type, which is about 18 inches tall. L. 
cernuum is a rosy lilac, and fragrant; the 
coral lily has a delightfully rich honey-like 
fragrance. 


Trace Elements 


If you have difficulty with auratum lilies 
in that they are too brief in their stay with 
you, there may be a way to keep them 
longer — try the use of trace elements, 
which are now offered in balanced prepara- 
tions by at least two firms. These trace 
elements contain such trace or rare soil 
elements as copper, manganese, zinc, boron, 
cobalt and others. Here auratums of both 
Japanese-grown and British Columbia- 
grown bulbs formerly lasted only one year; 
with the use of trace elements, they are now 
three years old and look very well. 


Remarkable Results 


Trace elements have done remarkable 
things in many places. In Australia, they 
have changed 10,000 square miles of desert 
into fertile farm land. In Florida, they make 
grass grow lush, and cattle are fat and happy 
where previously their every rib could be 
easily seen, and they were sad-eyed and sick. 
In the eastern parts of Oregon and Washing- 
ton state, a little sulphur was the missing 
link in the chain. A few pounds per acre of 
that yellow mineral made alfalfa grow ; with- 
out it, alfalfa failed. Much more could be 
told of this, even as vitally affecting people; 
so why not with auratum lilies which, for 
some unknown reason, last only one year. 
Yet other requirements should not be 
neglected. 


Lilies on Low Ground 


Lilies are not supposed to do well on low 
ground, but the best lilies I ever had were 
grown on ground which was so low that it 
had been filled in with cinders. Over these 
was a layer of good soil, only about eight or 
10 inches deep. But the lilies loved it, and 
grew twice as tall and with many more 
flowers than on high, naturally, well- 
drained soil. 
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If I were making a lily garden anywhere I 
would dig down a couple feet, fill in a layer 
of cinders a foot thick and then put a foot 
of good soil on top. A job, but worth it in 
results, I believe. In addition to drainage, 
lily bulbs when planted in clean soil must 
be healthy and disease-free. Bulbs grown 
from seed are claimed to be disease-free, if 
grown in a disease-free soil; that is, the 
seeds do not carry disease infections. 


Care in Planting 


Imported lily bulbs may be infected 
with disease. It is a good plan to soak the 
bulbs just before planting in a new mercury 
preparation which will kill even Collecto- 
trichum lili, a black or brown scale disease, 
also known as Bermuda lily disease. It is 
not very serious in the North, where there is 
cold weather to hold it in check, But, in 
Bermuda, it came very near destroying the 
important Easter lily industry there. It is 
also serious in Florida, Louisiana and the 
South as a whole. 


Disinfecting Bulbs 


Another good practice is to dust lily bulbs 
just before planting with a fungicide. Some 
of this can also be worked into the soil 
where the bulbs are planted. Auratums 
should not be planted too deep. Five inches 
from the top of the bulb to the surface of 
the soil is deep enough; with small bulbs, 
less than that depth. A little sulphur ap- 
plied dry with a duster, or in liquid form, 
according to directions on the package or 
container. 

Spraying Lilies 

For spraying lilies, a copper spray made 
in Portland, Oregon, is the best I have 
found. It should be applied several times a 
season especially on the more “fussy”’ lilies, 
such as auratums, speciosums and some 
others. Most lilies do not require it, such as 
L. regale, L. umbellatum, L. tigrinum, L. 
henryi and other kinds; but spraying does 
no harm. I have not found Bordeaux effec- 
tive as a spray for lilies. 


Mulching the Plants 


There is one more practice that helps 
with lilies — mulching — with leaves, lawn 
clippings or coarse-ground corn cobs; if 
applied thickly enough, weeds are kept 
down; the soilis kept cool and moist and the 
work of earthworms is encouraged. Cobs 
also have some sugar in them. This reaches 
into the soil, and encourages the increase of 
bacteria in the soil. 

In summing up, I may say that more 
hardiness, vigor and disease resistance is 
being developed in lilies by using such kinds 
as L. tigrinum and L. umbellatum in breed- 
ing new varieties. 


Photo: Prentiss 
The gold-band lily of Japan, Lilium aura- 
tum, is as fragrant as it is spectacular. 
Heavily-flowered plants like this fine 
specimen, grown in Oregon, need staking 
to prevent wind and rain damage. 
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Scarlet Pelargontums in England 


by Charles H. Curtis, Middlesex, England 


Geraniums in pots used to accen- 
tuate a walk in an English Park 


T IS regrettably unfortunate that I have 

never crossed the Atlantic; therefore I 
am not competent to estimate the popu- 
larity of scarlet-flowered pelargoniums in 
the U. S. A. and Canada, but those who 
visit the Old Country during this festival 
of Britain year will find these plants contrib- 
uting largely to the floral displays we are 
providing. Still known popularly and 
erroneously, as “geraniums,” pelargoniums 
of the zonale type will be seen in the win- 
dow boxes of townsfolk, the front gardens of 
suburban houses and in the beds and 
borders of our public parks. 

For many years past one of the sights of 
London has been the gorgeous display 
around Queen Victoria Memorial in front of 
Buckingham Palace. For a long period 
Paul Crompel was the variety used, but this 
has given place to Gustave Emich, a 
brilliant orange-scarlet that has just that 
trifle of semi-doubleness which enables the 
flowers to hold on longer than single 
blossoms. 

Last year I planted Gustave Emich in 
front of the greenhouses, and filled three 
boxes with it to camouflage effectually a 
coke bin. Fortunately, the lawn, the 
borders of delphiniums, snapdragons and 
hydrangeas, and the background of big, 
old front trees provided a setting for a rest- 
ful foil to the vividness of the pelargoniums. 

We held a fete in our borough, and one 
of the high lights was a procession of deco- 
rated vehicles. Our local horticultural 
society entered the competition, and built 
up an imposing display on a flat motor 
lorry; my contribution consisted of four 
long boxes filled with Gustave Emich — 
placed along the sides. We won the 
premier cup! 

The hey-day of zonale pelargoniums, as 
show flowers, has passed, and I do not ex- 
pect to see a renaissance of those giant 
specimens which were exhibited at the 
Megvest Summer show held in the city of 
York half a century ago. They were 
models of training and timing, and many 
were more than three feet in diameter. An 
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exhibition of new varieties was formerly 
held annually in south London, and raisers 
paid particular attention to the size, color- 
ing and circular form of the individual 
flowers. Even as far back as 1846, pelar- 
gonium “fanciers” were willing to pay two 
peunds and two shillings for a small plant 
of a new variety. A variety named Vesu- 
vius held sway as a popular Summer-bed- 
ding plant for a very long period, but was 
superseded by F. V. Raspaie: then came 
Paul Crompel and now we have Gustave 
Emich “topping the bill.” When I was at 
Kew the famous William Watson, who sub. 
sequently became Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, asserted that the pelar- 
gonium was unsurpassed for its long and 
continuous display in Summer. I still 
agree with him, notwithstanding the won- 
derful plants introduced in modern times. 
It lasts from June to October. 
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So much for the “scarlet geraniums,” 
but I am equally fond of pelargoniums with 
colored leaves, particularly those of the 
“tricolor” group, such as Mrs. Pollock and 
Mr. Harry Cox, and was delighted to find 
that Kew had collected numerous varieties 
and planted a long border with them, 
adequately labelled, last year. In our 
small town there used to be a little nursery, 
consisting almost entirely of greenhouses, 
and there was a local legend to the effect 
that a former proprietor had made a for- 
tune by growing Mrs. Pollock for Covent 
Garden Market. I heard this legendary 
story over 50 years ago; the nursery dis- 
appeared when the Great West Road was 
constructed. To sum up, 1951 promises 
to be a pelargonium year in most parts of 
England. 

These observations and comments of the 
distinguished Editor Emeritus of the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle of England prompt me to 
remark that there is a notable revival of in- 
terest in the pelargonium family in America. 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson's book “Geraniums— 
Pelargoniums for Windows and Gardens” 
has been a source of great inspiration to many 
enthusiasts who have searched eagerly to 
know more about this extraordinary group of 
plants — rich in color, foliage texture and 
fragrance. In these days of terraces and patios, 
window gardens and penthouse living, the 
perlargoniums, or geraniums as they are af- 
fectionately known, are adaptable to several 
uses. And, what is more, the various kinds 
are fun to collect. (Editor’s note.) 


Broad beds of colorful bloom with 
clipped evergreens to accentuate the vista. 


Urns overflowing with showy geraniums are rem- 
iniscent of public plantings of a half century ago. 
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More Salad Days 


By Harold §. Ross 


O, here we are again! Just for the fun of 

it, dear readers, go back to your last 
issue of HORTICULTURE in order to pick 
up the reference to Cleopatra and her all 
important share in this yarn — or what- 
ever it is — about salads and salad mak- 
ing! 
Garlic and Olive Oil 

This last half of the story, in a sense, 
deals with a modern “Cleo,” — and 
beauteous she was, and is, — and if I may 
say so “her salad days” are ahead of her and 
not behind her! To satisfy quickly curiosity 
regarding this salad-loving siren, let me say 
that she and I found each other while sun- 
ning ourselves— modestly or otherwise— on 
the Lido deck of a very well-appointed 
modern cruise ship in mid-Caribbean. It 
was about quarter to twelve (noon) when I 
officially opened my eyes behind my dark 
glasses to more carefully appraise what, 
unofficially, I had been viewing, in a 
fatherly way, for a provokingly-few, pre- 
vious minutes. The sky was blue, the sea 
was blue; the sun was hot, the air was redo- 
lent with various and many kinds of sun- 
burn lotion, and everywhere about were 
the recumbent forms of scantily clad 
cruisers. Either Cleo’s eye caught mine, or 
mine caught hers, and we both started to 
laugh as we watched a very dark and sinu- 
ous femme generously anoint herself with a 
sunburn lotion that was the nearest thing 
to garlic and olive oil—so help me 
Hannah! 

It is little things like this, that draw 
people together at the odd moment; in no 
time at all I learned that her better half 
was involved in playing off a deck tennis 
tournament, and I put her mind at rest 
about my own peerless consort by saying 
— that somewhere in a shady corner of 
another deck she was buried in “‘Kon-Tiki,” 
and that not until one o’clock were we 
slated to join up for buffet lunch on deck 
in Lido, deck costume. 


Salads on Deck 
The mere mention of buffet luncheon on 
deck set Cleo off in a most disparaging 
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evaluation of the ship's salads, and of what 
she had tried in vain to accomplish with the 
chief steward in bringing about improve- 
ments. At the moment the sun was directly 
over the yard-arm, and with my own appe- 
tite whetted for a real salad — if such was 
possible to get on board — I had a brain- 
storm, and suggested that we might happily 
seek shade under a deck umbrella, and at 
least discuss good salads while indulging in 
one or more Planter’s Puaches — if for no 
other good reason than just to while away 
those brief little sixty minutes between 
noon and one of the clock!! 

Everything clicked; the deck steward 
did a masterful job on the Planter’s 
Punches; Cleo’s charms (and indeed they 
were many) dragged several, extremely in- 
telligent and well-travelled males away 
from other sirens of less interest than her- 
self; by a quarter to one she had sparked as 
brilliant a round-table discussion of inter- 
national salad making as could 
possibly imagine. 

For the benefit of all you readers who 
have so patiently waded through this sun- 
drenched preface, I now give you the find- 
ings — or at least some of them — of jthis 
amazing group of salad hounds. 


Basic French Dressing 

By unanimous consent basic French 
dressing is just one, and only one, simple 
combination of the best olive oil, a fine wine 
vinegar, salt and freshly ground pepper. It 
is impossible to go wrong if these ingredi- 
ents are remembered, and used in the 
proper proportions; the ratio is a half tea- 
spoon of salt, with hand-mill, freshly- 
ground pepper to taste, to which is added a 
tablespoon of red wine vinegar and three 
tablespoons of impeccable olive oil. This 
simple and basic blend dates back to an old 
Spanish proverb that says: there should be 
a miser for the vinegar, a spendthrift for 
the oil, a philosopher for the salt and a 
madcap to stir up the ingredients and mix 
them well. 

Accessories to this fundamental recipe 
are legion; every nation has its own way of 
preparing salads to suit the tastes of its 


people and to use the herbs and other 
flavorings indigenous to its climate. In the 
course of our round-table discussion an un- 
believable number of other salad dressing 
ingredients were vehemently referred to as 
being “indispensable.” It, therefore, seems 
reasonable to mention, at this point, the 
more important and most often-used 
accessories to basic French dressing. Thus, 
perhaps, a more complete over-all under- 
standing of salad dressings for special pur- 
poses will be clear in the minds of those 
readers who now are seeking more knowl- 
edge on the subject. 


Onion Flavoring 

A great many people are of the opinion 
that a perfectly balanced salad dressing 
cannot be made without the introduction of 
onion flavoring in some form. Personally I 
agree, and although there are many who 
lean towards garlic, I much prefer the 
flavor of a mild onion, a shallot, or finely 
chopped chives, since any of these are far 
more delicate and subtle. Admittedly the 
point is controversial, but garlic in certain 
fine cooking is far more important than it is 
in fine salad making — at least I think so. 
With respect to definitive or sharpening 
flavors, white peppers, hot red peppers, 
paprika, English mustard and at times 
horseradish, and even a soupcon of curry 
powder are accredited adjuncts, and 
Worcestershire sauce — always in modera- 
tion—has its place. Egg yolks—hard boiled 
or raw —and sour cream are valuable 
additions to certain types of salad dressing 
as “texturizing’’ mediums. Anchovies, 
cheeses of various sorts, and capers are also 
permissible accessories if used with dis- 
cretion and a knowledge of just what results 
are to be attained. To end this subject of 
special flavorings, mention must indeed be 
made of certain herbs, which either in dry 
form, or freshly picked from the garden, 
represent exceedingly-important factors in 
many notable dressings. Tarragon, parsley, 
chervil and basil are perhaps enough to 
mention as salad herbs of importance. 


Iceberg Lettuce 
Just as the deck steward had completed 
serving the second round of Planter’s 
Punches, Cleo focused her merry and per- 
suasive brown eyes on me and, point blank, 
asked if I would officiate at a great salad 
making round-up of sea-going gourmets in 
the dining saloon — provided she was 
See page 266 
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Photo: Boyer 


Egyptian lotus growing in the garden of R. S. Robbins, Sr., East Pepperell, Mass. The plants seldom bloom out-of-doors in northern New 
England because of early frosts. This plant bloomed in late August in 1950. Along the Nile River, they are found in great abundance. 


WV ater in the Garden 


IME was when no garden was complete without'a pool, a fountain 

a well, a stream, a canal — in short water in some form was a part 
of every well-planned garden. The use of water in the garden gives an 
effect of coolness; running water gives us movement which attracts the 
birds and suggests something of the old-time charm of the medieval 
pleasance. However, few modern gardens have the setting or the 
facilities for a fountain or any of the several ways of featuring water. 
Yet there are many places where pools can be located to advantage. A 
pool provides an opportunity for growing water lilies, lotus and other 
choice aquatic plants—many of which are of unusual interest because 
of the architectural value of their foliage and flowers. Numerous 
plants can be grown effectively in pots even in shallow pools. Where 
pools are two feet or more in depth, soil is usually introduced to provide 
a footing for aquatic plants. If the pool is formal in shape the edges 
can be softened by the use of low growing perennialsand ground covers. 


An old well and potted 
plants fit this terrace well. 


P 
Fort unate is the gardener who has a natural 
setting for informal pool with a waterfall. 


The edges of this pool are softened 
with ivy and gray-leaved artemisia. 
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Growing Pansies from Seed 


By Mrs. Harry Rossetter, Emporia, Kansas 


HE FIRST important step toward suc- 
cess with pansies is to purchase quality 
seed from a reliable company. One cannot 
hope to produce top-notch flowers unless 
seed of top quality has been planted. Giant 
Swiss, Super Swiss Giants, Super Maple- 
Leaf mixture, Trimardeau mixture, Engle- 
mann’s Giant and Dwarf Super Swiss 
mixed are the strains most commonly used. 
Pansies grow best where they receive the 
early morning or late afternoon sunshine, 
but are shaded from the intense heat of the 
sun at mid-day. Fine flowers may be grown 
on the north side of a building; but the 
plants have a tendency to grow leggy and 
spindly where they receive little or no di- 
rect sunshine. Pansies may be grown in the 
shade of large trees, but tree roots quickly 
absorb the nutrients intended for the 
plants; thus intense feeding is necessary. 


Importance of Soil 

Soil must be loose and rich to produce 
pansies of good substance. Garden soil en- 
riched with well-rotted manure, with 
enough sand added to make it loose and 
porous, is ideal. Leaf mold, or well moist- 
ened, granulated peat moss is also a desir- 
able addition to the soil, since it helps to 
keep the bed moist and cool during warm 
weather. Keep the ground loose by frequent 
cultivation, and allow no weeds to grow. 
The more frequently the flowers are picked, 
the more profusely they will bloom. If seed 
pods are allowed to form, the blooming is 
diminished. 

Time to Sow Seed 

Since pansies bloom more abundantly 
and produce larger flowers in cool weather, 
Springtime is the season when they are at 
their best. To have them bloom at this time 
of year, the seed must be sown the previous 
July or early August. The plants can be 
wintered in a coldframe. It is not cold 
weather that injures pansies and other 
hardy plants, but the quick changes from 
freezing to thawing that do the damage. 
Mulching the bed with evergreen twigs and 
boughs, or some type of mulching that will 
not pack down and smother the plants, is 
one method of carrying them safely through 
the Winter. Any mulch that excludes the 
air, however, is fatal to them. The cold- 
frame is the more dependable method in 
severe climates. 

The seed may be sown in the open ground 
or in a coldframe where the plants are to 
remain permanently, but I prefer to sow 
them in flats, transplanting them later to 
their permanent location. In the seed flat 
more care can be given. 


The Seed Flat 

A seed flat three inches deep, 12 inches 
wide and 24 inches long, may be made from 
scraps of lumber, and is large enough for 
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planting one package of seed. If the cracks 
in the bottom of the flat do not permit good 
drainage, small holes can be bored through 
the bottom, three to four inches apart. Use 
three parts spongy leaf mold mixed with one 
part sand. The mixture is sifted through a 
quarter-inch sieve to remove coarse matter. 
It is then ready to be placed in the seed flat 
which should be filled to within a half-inch 
of the top. Level the soil and press it rather 


After pansies have been flowering for 
several weeks, they tend often to be- 
come leggy and unruly in their 
growth. To encourage new growth, 
cut the blooms with long stems in- 
cluding foliage. This will encourage 
new growth at the base of the plant 
and prolong the blooming season. As 
the new growth develops, an appli- 
cation of liquid manure is beneficial. 


firm with a small board. Then mark rows 
about one inch apart and one-eighth inch 
deep, into which you drop the seeds, spac- 
ing them about one inch apart. Then level 
the surface of the soil, filling in the rows 
until the seed is covered. 


Care Is Important 

When the seed has been planted, cover 
the flat with a burlap sack; water through 
the sack until the soil is soaked and water 
seeps through the bottom of the flat. The 
burlap covering prevents the seed being 
washed out of the soil. and is left on to hold 
in the moisture until the seeds have germi- 
nated and the seedlings have pushed 
through the soil. The first seedlings may ap- 
pear within a week but others will take 
longer. Keep the soil moist but not soggy. 


Too much moisture may cause the plants 
to “damp off.” If the planting is done dur- 
ing warm weather, it is better to leave the 
flat outdoors, but in a shaded location, pro- 
tected by a pane of glass, to prevent hard 
rains from washing the small seedlings out 
of the ground. The glass must be raised 
above the edge of the flat to permit free 
circulation of air. When the soil becomes 
dry, remove the glass and water with a fine 
spray or pour water gently between 
the rows. 


Transplanting Time 

When the plants have begun to crowd 
each other in the seed flat, it is time to 
transplant them into their permanent bed. 
If possible, choose a cool, cloudy day for 
the transplanting. Set the plants from six 
to eight inches apart in rows eight inches 
apart. I use an old tablespoon or small 
plant trowel in transplanting. Keep the bed 
moist at all times until the plunts are sturdy 
and strong. 

A mulch of dried lawn clippings, partially 
decayed leaves, or peat moss, is effective to 
keep the roots of the plants cool and moist. 
Partially rotted straw, from an old straw 
stack, is also fine for this purpose. Place the 
mulch carefully around the plants, but 
never over them. During dry weather, soak 
the pansy bed twice each week. 


Watch for Cutworms 

Cutworms are probably the most de- 
structive pest the pansy grower will have 
to deal with. They cut off the plants just at 
the ground line, and, if left alone, they will 
destroy most of the planting during the 
cool, moist weather of early Spring. They 
feed upon the plants during the night, but 
burrow into the ground near the plant at 
daylight. There they stay hidden until 
darkness falls again. Often they may be 
found by stirring the soil near the plant 
upon which they have been feeding — if a 
search is made for them shortly after day- 
light — before they have had time to bur- 
row deeply into the ground. They are so 
nearly the color of the ground, that one 
needs good eyesight to find them. Cut- 
worms often grow to be as large around as a 
lead pencil, and from an inch to one and 
one half inches in length. They curl them- 
selves around the stem of the plant to do 
their feeding and usually will be found in 
this curled position. Another method of de- 
stroying them is by use of poison bran 
mash, such as farmers use in their corn- 
fields. 

(Editor’s Note—An easier method is to 
spray the soil, a week before the plants are 
set out, with a solution of 2 tablespoons 
of 50% wettable DDT per gallon of water. 
Applications at weekly intervals for three 
or four weeks will solve the problem.) 
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ARLY Summer is an ideal time to start perennials 

from seed, and it is an excellent way in which to in- 
crease your store of hardy plants. For the most part, 
many perennials are easy to raise, and require no more 
care than most annuals. Then, too, in mixed packets ef 
seeds, one often finds new colors and variations, some 
of which may be worth propagating to replace standard 
varieties. It is this element of surprise that makes the 
raising of herbaceous plants from seed so intriguing. 

Among the easiest perennials to grow from seed are 
hardy alyssum; the hardy garden pinks like the cheddar 
and the Scotch forms; Brunnera macrophylla; core- 
opsis; Mayfield Giant; delphinium, including the choice 
Chinese form; gaillardia; pyrethrum; primroses; violas; 
columbines ; lupines and platycodons. 

Perennials may be sownin the open ground in a cold- 
frame or in flats or bulb pans. For the most part large 
seeds can be planted in the open ground, but with fine 
seed it is wise to take the extra precautions required, and 
plant them in flats or pots during the warm days of 
Fall. Tiny seedlings may be subject to damping off, 
especially in humid weather. A seed disinfectant shaken 
in the package with the seed before planting will help 
to prevent damping off. Often gardeners are disap- 
pointed in raising perennials from seed because they 
neglect to maintain proper moisture before and after 

— time of germination. Keep your seed bed covered with 
Platycodon, known familiarly as the balloon-flower, is moist burlap until the seeds germinate, then young 
a sturdy, permanent perennial for the hardy border. plants will need additional attention after they have 
- - been transplanted. Mulch to conserve moisture. 
- A further aid to success in growing perennials is easily 
N O W 1 S t h - t | | ] ) e accomplished by covering the young seedlings with ever- 
green boughs after the ground has frozen hard. Some 
* gardeners prefer to carry over all perennial seedlings the 
CoO S ta rt Pe re nN nN als first Winter in a coldframe, others provide for good 
Cc , Cc drainage by raising the beds in which the seedlings are 


grown a few inches above the level of the area. 


. - Photos: Genereux 
Primroses grow best in partial shade, and failure with them is usually 
due to Summer drought. Bul they are worth the care they require. 
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The Gardeners Summer Reading 


by Dorothy S. Manks, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


THE BEST kind of Summer reading has the 
Summer spirit of holiday. The garden is at the 
height of its beauty, and we can relax and 
enjoy it. The countryside, mountains and 
shore are independent worlds into which we can 
catch glimpses, and there is time enough to ex- 
plore some of the paths opened for our curiosity. 
The days fly by very fast indeed. 

Here are a few suggestions for varied moods 
and tastes, all tuned to the Summer. They are 
all in the library of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, and may be borrowed by members 
in any part of the country. A post card, listing 
a few choices, is the only formality. The library 
also publishes a selected catalogue, “400 Books 
for Amateur Gardeners,” which is revised fre- 
quently, and a copy will gladly be sent to any 
member who would like to receive it. 


Gardening 


Learning To Garden, by O. M. Gunnison 

10,000 Garden Questions Answered, edited 
by F. F. Rockwell 

Complete Garden Handbook, by M. J. 
Simon 

Pruning Is Simple, by J. A. Grant 

All About House Plants, by M. Free 

Flower Garden For The Amateur, by A. C. 
Hottes 

Bulbs For Beauty, by C. H. Mueller 

Success With Wild Flowers, by F.C. Pellett 

How To Grow Vegetables, by L. C. Cosper 
and H. B. Logan 

Herbs, Their Culture And Uses, by R. E. 
Clarkson 

Fruits For The Home Garden, by U. P 


Hedrick 


Garden Design 


How To Beautify And Improve Your 
Home Ground, by H. B. Aul 

New Designs Of Small Properties, by M. 
E. Bottomley 

You Can Landscape Your Own Home, by 
F. P. Daniels 

65 Practical Garden Plans, by J. Elliott 

Designs For Outdoor Living, by M. 0. 
Goldsmith 

Your Book Of Garden Plans, by N. A. 
Morris 

Garden Planning And Building, by H. S. 
Ortloff and H. B. Raymore 

New Gardens For Old, by H. S. Ortloff and 
H. B. Raymore 

Be Your Own Gardener, by S. Patterson 

Sunset Ideas For Landscaping Your 
Home, from Sunset Magazine. 

Forty Years Of Gardening, by A. G. Hill 

The Beginner’s Garden, by L. Y. King 

Garden Easily! Selected Plants For Easy 
Gardening And Ideas For Their Ar- 
rangement, by H. K. Morse 

Color And Design For Every Garden, by 
H. S. Ortloff and H. B. Raymore 

Planting Design, by F. B. Robinson 

Adventures In A Suburban Garden, by 
L. B. Wilder 
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Flower Portraits, by B. Henrey 

Color And Succession Of Bloom In The 
Flower Border, by H.S. Ortloff and H. B 
Raymore 

Perennials Preferred, by H. V. P. Wilson 

Trees And Shrubs For Landscape Effects, 
by M. C. Coffin 


Flower Arrangement 


Design In Flower Arrangement, by J. T. 
Arms 

Flower Arrangement For Everyone, by 
D. Biddle and D. Blom 

An Eighteenth Century Garland... 
Colonial Williamsburg, by L. B. Fisher 

Winter Bouquets With Color, by R. 
Gannon 

Roadside Arrangements, by N. G. Hayes 

The Trick Of Making Your Own Corsages, 
by S. Naumburg 

The Book Of Table Arrangements With 
Flowers, Fruits And Other Decorative 
Elements, by P. E. Roberts 

Flower Craft, by P. E. Roberts 

Complete Book Of Flower Arrangement, 
by F. F. Rockwell 

Western Flower 
Starker 

The Joy Of Flower Arranging, by H. V. P. 
Wilson 


Arrangement, by C. 


Nature Study 

The Twelve Seasons, A Perpetual Calen- 
dar For The Country, by J. W. Krutch 

Days Without Time, Adventurés Of A 
Naturalist, by E. W. Teale 

The Book Of Naturalists: An Anthology 
Of The Best Natural History, compiled 
by Wm. Beebe 

The Living Year, by R. Headstrom 

Wildwood Wisdom, by E. Jaeger 

Great American Nature Writing, compiled 
by J. W. Krutch 

The Book Of Nature Hobbies, by T. Pettit 

Byways To Adventure, A Guide To Nature 
Hobbies, by E. W. Teale 

Audubon’s Birds Of America, introduction 
by L. Griscom 

Birds In The Garden, by M. McKenney 


Conservation 


Pandora’s Box, by M. E. Baer 

Out Of The Earth, by L. Bromfield 

Water, Land And People, by B. Frank 

Conservation, Please! compiled by the 
Garden Club of America 

Forever The Land, edited by R. Lord 

Palestine, Land Of Promise, by W. C. 
Lowdermilk 

Our Plundered Planet, by F. Osborn 

The Road To Survival, by W. Vogt 


Travel, Plant-Hunting 


Exploring For Plants, by D. G. Fairchild 

Plant Hunting In Europe, by H. Roger- 
Smith 

The World Was My Garden, by D. G. 
Fairchild 

The Garden Of Perfect Brightness (the 
Yiian Ming Yiian) by H. Danby. 

A Plant Hunter In Tibet, by F. K. Ward 

Mountains Of The Moon: An Expedition 
To The Equatorial Mountains Of 
Africa, by P. M. Synge 

The Pacific World, edited by F. Osborn 

The World Grows Round My Door, by D. 
G. Fairchild 

Our Country’s National Parks, by I. R. 
Melbo (2 vols.) 

A Thousand-Mile Walk To The Gulf, by 
J. Muir 

Journey Into America, by D. C. Peattie 


Biography 

Country Life In America As Lived By Ten 
Presidents Of The United States, by 
E. T. Booth 

Fifty Famous Farmers, by L. S. Ivins 

Green Laurels: The Lives And Achieve- 
ments Of The Great Naturalists, by 
D. C. Peattie 

Gardener’s Tribute, by R. L. Wright 

Young Audubon, Boy Naturalist, by M. 
E. Mason 

Big Hugh (Bennett), The Father Of Soil 
Conservation, by W. Brink 

Diary Of A Scotch Gardener At The 
French Court At The End Of The 18th 
Century, by T. Blaikie 

The Peanut Man, The Life Of George 
Washington Carver, by H. J. Albus 

Douglas Of The Fir, by A. G. Harvey 

Lewis And Clark, Partners In Discovery, 
by J. Bakeless 

Memoirs Of A Rose Man, by J. H. McFar- 
land 

Paxton And The Bachelor Duke, by V. R. 
Markham 

On The Edge Of The Primeval Forest, 
And More From The Primeval Forest, 
by A. Schweitzer 


Children’s Books 


The Little Farm In The Big City, by A. C. 
Best 

In Woods And Fields, by M. W. Buck 

Twenty Little Pets From Everywhere, by 
R. L. Ditmars 

The Land We Live On, by C. L. Fenton 

Picture Book Of Insects, by A. T. Gaul 

Our Trees, by B. E. Jacobs 

Strawberry Girl, by L. Lenski 

First The Flower, Then The Fruit, by J. 
M. Lucas 

Leaf, Fruit And Flower, by M. McClintock 

Summer Is Here, by B. M. Parker 

A Squash For The Fair, by G. Paull 

The Storybook Of Corn, by M. and M. 
Petersham 
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JULY spells the beginning of vacation time 
for many of us, and it also spells the begin- 
ning of neglected gardens for some of us. 
However, the thoughtful gardener is learn- 
ing more and more of the value of mulching 
flowers, fruits and vegetables in order to 
maintain an even soil temperature, to keep 
down weeds and to retain moisture. But to 
get away from our gardens for a moment 

most of us are tempted in warm days to take 
a jaunt to the seashore for a picnic or a 
swim. Even the most casual picnicker has 
occasion to take some notice of the plants 
at the seaside, especially if he suddenly 
comes in contact with a rugosa rose or the 
rough stems of the scrub pine. Yes, and 
there will be the attractive glossy leaves of 
poison ivy to take heed of. And yet, there 
are other plants which are picturesque and 
pleasant along the seaside. Even though 
some of them have passed their period of 
bloom this Summer, be on the lookout for 
the rugged Scotch broom and the beach 
plums both of which are useful garden 
plants in hot, dry areas where the soil is 
poor. Perhaps your vacation trip to the 
seashore will be fruitful for your garden 


this year 


DURING the past few years a new pest 
has become prevalent in gardens and ter- 
races here in the East. I refer to the 
European earwig which even makes its way 
into houses; it hides under rugs, in beds and 
sometimes it gets into bureau drawers or 
locates itself behind the bathtub. Few in- 
sects move more rapidly and hide more 
effectively, during the day, all of which 
makes them difficult to control. If you have 
ever rolled down an awning and had a few 
of these crawling creatures fall down the 
back of your neck you well know that the 
experience is decidedly unpleasant. The ex- 
perts tell us that the use of chlordane and 
DDT is recommended for the control of 
these pests. However, there is no sense in 
applying either chlordane or DDT unless a 
thorough job is done. It may be a little 
effort to lift the porch rug but it will be 
more than worth it. Let’s make war on the 
earwigs with all the vigor we can. 

THIS YEAR gardeners everywhere are 
continually commenting about the unusual 
display of bloom. Many claim that it is the 
finest year for flowering plants in the past 
ten. At any rate, many plants were ahead of 
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schedule and flowering shrubs and trees 
everywhere have been outdoing themselves 
Hundreds of people in the Boston area were 
delighted with the abundant bloom which 
appeared on Davidia involucrata known to 
many gardeners through the writings of the 
late E. H. Wilson as the dove tree. Curious 
greenish, white blooms hung in limp, 
pendulous form on a stately specimen in the 
great Arnold Arboretum collection. It was 
indeed an inspiring sight to see hundreds of 
visitors make a pilgrimage up Bussey Hill 
to get a glimpse of the dove tree which 
bloomed abundantly for the first time in 
twenty years. 











The unusual bloom 
of Davidia involucrata 


RECENTLY I was reading that inimitable 
little brochure “Gardenside Gossip” by 
Fred Abbey, Shelburne, Vermont, and I 
came across several paragraphs headed, 
“Would you like to buy a Celebes ma- 
cague?”’ I knew, or at least I thought, it 
wasn't a flower. Could it be a bird? I read 
on and learned. Here are some thoughts 
from the column which I hope our readers 
will enjoy. 

“Probably not, for Celebes macague is a 
short-tailed monkey. But a firm of men in 
Djakarta is planning to send an expedition 
to Sumatra and other sections, where even 
now the communists are burning and slay- 
ing, to collect animals for the zoos of the 
world. Letters were sent out about it. and 
one of them came into the office of the Ver- 
mont Historical Society. From the Director 
of that Society comes the letter from which 
our heading is taken. It says, in part — 

“*Even while the guns are firing, — the 
quiet work of the scientist, the musician, 
the historian, and others goes steadily on; 
and after the guns are stilled, as they will 
be, and the barbarians have gone, as they 
will go and have gone for centuries into ob- 
livion, the good work goes on toward a 
wiser and more understanding world.’ 

“In this, as in Whittier’s Abraham Dav- 
enport, is a keynote for our days. We must 
do that which we have to do, believing that 
we are steadily advancing in the right path. 
And if we find strength in carrying on our 
daily work, shall we not also find rest and 
peace in our gardens, at the end of the day?” 


IT IS with great pleasure that we present 
to our readers in this issue of Horticulture 
an essay by Rose Standish Nichols of 
Beacon Hill. Miss Nichols, who has visited 
and studied the outstanding gardens of 
Europe over the years, brings us her keen 
observations of some of the principles em- 
ployed in the development of these world- 
famous places. Aside from her books on the 
pleasure gardens of England, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal, Miss Nichols has planned 
gardens both here and abroad. In this 
country some of these include the garden 
of Edward Ryerson at Lake Forest, Illinois, 
the Bourne garden at Augusta, Georgia, 
and the rose garden of Mrs. Hammond at 
Montecito, California. In Italy she restored 
the gardens of the Villa Torregiani outside 
Lucca. Miss Nichols has always been inter- 
ested in outdoor living rooms with em- 
phasis on harmonious color schemes. One of 
her favorite theories for successful design 
and interest in the garden, whether large 
or small, is the proper and sclective use of 
light and shadow in the overall! pattern. 
To use both well — is as important as de- 
sign and the suitable use of plant materials. 
Sunlight trickling through the trees, dense 
shade cast by thick-leaved trees, shadows 
outlined by features and smaller plants, 
areas of bold, strong sunlight —all add 
enduring interest and appeal to any en- 
closure that we call a garden. 
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Making Pictures with Seeds 


N our area, seed pictures are this year’s 
special hobby with many gardeners. 

Last year it was pressed flower pictures, 
and the technique of making seed pictures 
evolved from them. This new, off-season 
hobby has been adopted by garden clubs all 
over the Oregon country and has spread as 
far as Montana, with hobbyists there get- 
ting instruction from Oregon. 

Seed pictures allow a scope for the imag- 
ination and ingenuity; the maker is the only 
critic of how elaborate or simple the picture 
may be. They have the advantage over the 
pressed flower pictures in that they take 
only a short time to make, as no drying of 
material is necessary. They may be framed 
or not as wished. The many different seed 
sizes and shapes gives variety of style. 


Tools to Work With 

The tools of the trade are simple — 
tweezers, plenty of toothpicks, background 
material, plastic or household cement and 
the more kinds of seed the better. Do not 
use glue since it often shows and spoils an 
otherwise fine picture. 

There is no limit to the varieties of seed 
that may be used in one picture. Try for 
different colored seeds also. One ornate 
picture had 24 kinds of seed worked into 
the flowers and basket. Another simple and 
lovely picture was made of only three kinds; 
one was used to make tiny flowers on thin 
twigs; the second formed the basket and 
the third was developed as the basket 
handles. 

Design is of first importance. A good 
source of inspiration is old-time flower pic- 
tures, or simple pictures from books or 
magazines. Generally after the first picture 
has been designed, the maker has trouble 
in limiting her imagination, since she will 
tend to create pictures of more complicated 
design. 

Most seed-flower picture makers prefer 
the seeds in their natural colors, of which 
there is an abundance. A few use accent 
seeds coated with different colors. But this 
is only done when the necessary colored 
seeds are not available. 

Sandpaper, emery paper, velour paper, 
plywood, masonite, cardboard, pastel- 
board or small pieces of smooth wood are 
used as background materials. Fine sand- 
paper seems to be most popular with the 
beginner as it tends to hold the seed. But 
soon the worker graduates to other kinds of 
background materials. 


Kinds of Seed 

Gather seed in different sizes and shades, 
such as hollyhock, melon, squash, grass, 
sweet pea, zinnia, beet, watermelon, tiger 
lily, cosmos, yellow flag, carrot, pepcorn 
and oats. Lima, brown, red and black 
beans, the white grains of rice, split peas, 
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both yellow and green, and lentils also are 
picture material. The limas and other large 
materials are split with a razor blade or 
sharp knife and placed with the cut side 
down. 

Now the materials are ready to be placed 
on the background. If the picture is to have 
a basket or vase in #, the beginner may find 
it easier to draw lightly the form against 
the background; then cover the area with 
cement and place the seeds on it. The 
basket or vase may be either solid or lacy: 
if solid, use small seed such as grass or 
poppy. A lovely basket may be made of 
larger seed placed a seed length apart, giv- 
ing a woven effect. For this effect oat seed, 
or other light-colored seed, is best to use. 


Techniques to Follow 

Some find it easier to use toothpicks 
rather than tweezers to set the seed. To 
use toothpicks, dip the end into the cement 
and then pick up the seed with it. Carefully 
place seed where it is to go and remove the 
toothpick. If the seed is large, such as sun- 
flower or the legumes, it is easier to place 
by hand after the cement is applied. 

Work slowly; if the progress is hurried a 
smeared effect may result. If the seed pic- 
ture maker is not artist enough to work 
freehand, a light tracery of design may be 
placed ‘against the background. Or better 
still, small dots are placed indicating the 
place for the flowers. The dots are easier to 
cover than the traced design. It is a good 
idea for the beginner to use twigs as 
branches in the picture until practice makes 
this prop unnecessary. Either thin pieces of 
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shrubbery or weeds may be used. 

If the background is of wood, it may be 
painted a flat white. Emery board gives a 
black background while the velour papers 
make bright backgrounds. As with the 
pressed flower pictures, avoid striped or 
square-designed paper as background mate- 
rials. The design will call attention to itself 
rather than to the picture. 


Framing the Picture 

If the picture is not designed for framing, 
it should be given a coat of white shellac to 
protect it from the dust, and also to keep 
the flowers safe from the dust-cloth. If 
framed, the shellacking process is not neces- 
sary. Choose a frame with glass not too 
tightly fitted, or a frame with a concave 
glass. Shallow picture-box-like frames are 
best as they allow the necessary space. 
Select a frame in keeping with the picture. 
If possible use a dull gold frame with seeds 
that are predominantly tan. If reddish 
seeds are used, try a maple frame. 

For kitchen plaques, choose plywood or 
masonite with an enamel backgroud to 
suit the kitchen trim. After the enamiel has 
thoroughly dried, arrange seeds as pre- 
viously suggested, but keep the pictures 
simpler in design. The new, color-coated 
seed may be used by those who like gayer 
pictures. 

Follow the general rule for making flower 
arrangements; give the picture a focal point, 
balance, proportion and harmony. After it 
has been completed, place it on the wall, 
stand back and see if it pleases you. If so, 
leave it aione. 


Photo: Caurtesy Portland Oregon Journal 


Groups of seed-picture fans working together exchange seeds and idcas. 
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Summer-wood cuttings 
From page 251 


houses and coldframes. Whenever possible, 
coldframes should be situated in sheltered, 
shady locations. It is desirable to have a 
variety of covers including glazed sash, 
slatted lath and coarse burlap shades. 
Cuttings are sometimes planted in the open 
ground where they can be protected with 
inverted glass jars until they are well 
rooted. An aquarium makes a useful mini- 
ature greenhouse in which to root a few 
cuttings. Even when a coldframe is avail- 
able, it may be desirable to plant small lots 
of cuttings separately in pots or boxes. In 
this way, both media and general culture 
can be more easily varied to suit the re- 
quirements of the individual species. 


General Culture 


Softwood cuttings should be collected 
and planted as quickly as is reasonably 
possible. They should be planted so that 
the leaves practically touch each other both 
in and between the rows. This will require 
a somewhat different spacing for large- 
leaved than for small-leaved species. De- 
pending upon the size of the cuttings, from 
one to three inches of stem should be in- 
serted in the medium. 


Cuttings should be watered heavily after 
planting and, except in very hot weather, 
the coldframe or other structure should be 
kept closed during the first few days. Dur- 
ing this period, the cuttings should be 
heavily shaded especially on sunny days. 
Coldframes should be covered with a bur- 
lap frame (or equivalent shade) on top of a 
glazed sash. On hot days, an occasional 
soaking of the burlap may help to keep the 
frame cool. The cuttings themselves will 
require frequent light waterings during hot 
weather together with some ventilation 
during the day. It is desirable to water in 
the morning or early afternoon when the 
temperature is usually rising. The cuttings 
should go into the night superficially dry, 
that is, with no free water on the foliage. 

After roots have begun to appear, or 
even before, one should increase the venti- 
lation as rapidly as possible without caus- 
ing the cuttings to wilt. After a few weeks, 
it is usually possible to dispense with the 
sash and use only the burlap frame. This 
may later be put aside for the lath shade so 
that the cuttings are gradually prepared for 
planting in protected beds or nursery rows 
in the open ground. 

Late planted cuttings may be left in a 
coldframe over Winter if they are ade- 
quately protected with a suitable mulch 
and covered with a combination of sash 
and lath shade. 


Table I 


Suggested Methods for Summer Rooting of 20 Shrubs 


Name 
Berberis julianae 
B. thunbergi 
Buzxus microphylla 
B. koreana 
Cornus alba sibirica 
Cotoneaster divaricata 
Euonymus alata 
Ilex crenata convera 
Kolkwitzia amabilis 
Liqustrum species 
Philadelphus species 
Rosa species including 
hybrid teas 
Syringa vulgaris varieties 


S. prestoniae varieties 
Spiraea prunifolia plena 
S. vanhouttei 

Viburnum dilatatum 

V. sieboldi 

V. tomentosum 

Weigela rosea 

W. rosea variegata 


Time 
July 
October 
August, September 


September, October 
September, October 
July 

August through October 
June through October 
July through October 
June, July 

Late June, July, August 


Late May, early June 


June through July 
July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July, August 
July, August 


Type 
Basal ring 
Cut % inch below node 
Basal ring 
Basal ring 
Cut 1% inch below node 
Cut at node 
Basal ring 
Any type roots well 
Cut at node 
Any type roots well 
Any type roots well 


Basal ring especially follow- 


ing flowering 
Basal ring retaining entire 
short shoot 
Basal ring 
Basal ring 
Cut 1% inch below node 
Cut % inch below node 
Basal ring 
Cut 1% inch below node 
Cut 1% inch above node 
Cut 14 inch above node 


Pot-pourri 
From page 249 


ounce of brandy or pure alcohol, one ounce 
of whole cloves, two ounces of allspice, and 
one ounce of stick cinnamon. These spices 
are to be ground at home with mortar and 
pestle just before the pot-pourri is as- 
sembled. 


Assembling the Materials 

When you have secured all the above 
items, and you are assured that your petals 
are completely dried, your mixture is ready 
for assembling. First sift out the bulk of the 
salt from the dry petals, and mix together 
in a large bowl the dried materials, the 
sugar, spices, benzoin, orris and a few dried 
sprays of the several herbs which you have 
selected as being desirable. This mixture is 
now to be set aside in a covered jar for a 
period of three or four weeks, during which 
time the contents should be stirred once a 
day so that the various oils will fuse to- 
gether into one pleasing perfume. This daily 
duty is a most delightful part of making 
pot-pourri because of the wealth of fra- 
grance that greets you as you open the jar 
to stir it. 

When you are satisfied that the stirring 
process has produced an infusion of all the 
odors and that the material is thoroughly 
dried, you can fill your rose jar, adding at 
the end two or three drops of the Attar of 
Roses in each jar, and stirring or shaking it 
together. If the mixture seems to be too dry, 
you can add a little brandy, which, with the 
additional rose essence, is the procedure to 
follow when, after four or five years, the 
rose fragrance has disappeared. 

If the recipe recommended above has 
been followed in its entirety, you will find 
that you have a considerable quantity of 
this mixture, perhaps more than is needed 
for one large jar. Keep the surplus for use 
at Christmas time, when it may be made 
into small packets and sent to friends or 
used to fill the miniature rose jars often 
displayed in the stores at the holiday 
season. 

A month or two after this mixture is 
made you may perhaps find that the smell 
of cinnamon or other spices is a bit pre- 
dominant, but time will blend the odors 
and the result will be very pleasant. By 
midwinter you will find that you have a 
constant reminder of the joy of Summer, 
which will recall your Summer rose garden, 
and will provide a “conversation piece” as 
stimulating to the nose as to the memory. 





The Golden Asphodel 


Last Fall a friend sent me a stocky small 
plant with a fleshy root and a cluster of 
narrow leaves, like those of the 
smaller jonquils. She had labeled it simply 
Golden Asphodel. During a severe snow- 
storm last December I saw the green of the 
leaves shining at the edge of a snowdrift in 
my flower bed. 

Asphodeline lutea, Kings 
Spear, is a very ancient hardy herb. Its 


almost 


also called 
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original home was the hot rocky coastal 
hills along the Mediterranean Sea. It is 
iron-clad hardy in Missouri, my friend tells 
me. Fall flower spires grow to 48 inches in 
good soil. Crowded golden lily-like stars 
bloom up and down the upper six to eight 
inches of this leafy stalk in early and mid- 
summer. Rosette-like tufts of narrow sil- 
very green foliage grow from fresh seeds 
sown in very late Fall, during the Winter 
or in the very early Spring. The blooms 





come the third year from seed when grown 
in part shade in rich sandy loam. It grows 
more slowly in poor soil in full sun, but 
grow it does. 

These fragrant yellow flowers of the 
lily family are pretty and different in the 
garden. They may be propagated by root 


division, if carefully done. 


~Fern CuristiAN MILLER 
Windsor, Mo. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Squash Borer Check 

Dear Editor—“A Vegetable Gardener's Notes” 
by Mr. Nickerson in your April issue was very 
interesting. Like Mr. Nickerson I have found 
that some varieties of squashes are much more 
susceptible to squash borers than others. Golden 
Delicious, the finest winter squash I have ever 
tried, is particularly so. It is very disheartening 
to see the leaves of an attractive young plant 
curl up all of a sudden and die. 

Rather than give up and plant Butternut in 
its place I tried various combinations of sprays. 
For several years we have used a mixture of one 
pound of Bowker’s Pyrox, manufactured by the 
Am. Agricultural Chem. Co., and six tablespoons of 
50% wettable DDT to three gallons of water 
Every borer in the squash patch has been de- 
stroyed, and what a satisfaction that is. We have 
not lost even one branch of a plant. Westart 
spraying when the plants are 10 inches tall, about 
June 15, and repeat every 15 days through Au- 
gust 15. Three gallons will spray about 100 feet of 
row when the plants are large. 

One hill, grown on compost and sprayed with 
Pyrox and DDT, will produce on the average 
five squashes weighing about eight pounds each 
for a total of 40 pounds, which is a good yield 
from one plant. They will keep until February Ist. 

We also use compost and this spray on pota- 
toes with equally good results. 

—A.pert C. BuRRAGE 
Ipswich, Mass. 


Australian Exchange 

Dear Editor—I have recently been given some old 
copies of your magazine, and I am both amazed 
and thrilled with the contents. It is a splendid 
publication. 

I would appreciate it if you could put mein 
touch with some person who has a collection of 
ceropegias and would be willing to exchange a 
buiblet of C. hastaia, C. barkiyior, C. delibis for 
some champion seed of gloxinia or streptocarpus. 

— Joun K. Smmmonps 
Sydney, Australia 


Report on Box Huckleberry 

Dear Editor—In Horticulture for December, 
1950, I noticed an article on the box huckle- 
berry. I would like to say that my mother found 
in a huckleberry field in New Braintree, Mass., 
berries that she used to call “white-huckle- 
berries.”” It was probably during the late 80's 
that she used to find them and one of the girls 
who was a student at the Worcester Normal 
School interested her teacher in them. This bot- 
any teacher wouldn’t believe the story until my 
mother sent down a box of them, some of which 
were to be preserved. 

I do not remember this except by hearsay, 
but my older sister who was a girl in her teens, 
does remember the facts well. We still have con- 
tacts in New Braintree, and I hope this Sum- 
mer to go over on “Sunset Hill” as we called it, 
and see if any remains of the plant can be found. 

I enjoy Horticulture, and even if I have no 
garden of my own, I pass my copies out among 
my neighbors. We all profit from them. 

— Mrs. E. J. Smita 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


More on Centifolia Rose 
Dear Editor—I'm very much interested in the 
discussion about centifolia rose, because the two 
correspondents mention the mosaic Basket of 
Flowers, now in the Vatican Museum. 

I happen to have a colored post card of it, 
which I am enlarging to copy in needlepoint for a 
fireplace screen. 
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I've often wondered, too, why this mosaic 
hasn't been discussed in gardening magazines, for 
it is a perfect record of the flowers some skilled 
tile-setter knew in the first century, A.D. 

The mosaic is said to have been taken from 
Hadrian's villa at Tivoli, along with those 
kitchen floor mosaics of game, fish and vege- 
tables. It shows, unmistakably, very double 
roses in red, in yellow and in white; Roman 
hyacinths; both fritillaria and a tulip; wild 
gladiolus; lilies; stock gilliflower; carnations 
(double and rich red); blue morning glory, and 
one flower I take to be a double anemone. 

There’s an interesting bit of personal history 
attached to this. From the moment I saw that 
mosaic I had hunted all over Rome for a picture 
of it. On the last day we were there my husband 
suggested a last drive. In the edge of Vatican 
City we saw a sign that said: “Mosaic factory.” 
We went in, and they were making mosaic 
copies of the paintings in St. Peter’s. On a little 
bench I found a supply of cards, and there was 
the picture I had spent the Winter asking for! 

— Mary Se.sy ve IrurraLpe 
Williamsburg, Va. 


A Man Errs 
Dear Editor—1 admit that the Men’s Garden 
Club of New York City had a particularly fine 
and interesting exhibit at the International 
Flower Show in March, but the men have not 
yet “got the edge on the women” in everything. 
In their propagation demonstration of the 
avocado or alligator pear, the seed was planted 
upside down. Tch! tch! tch! 


Mite Vigilance 
Dear Editor—Red spider and spruce mites did 
considerable damage to evergreen trees in 1950. 
As they work from the inside of plants to the 
outside, some of the damage is more or less ob- 
scure for some time. 

This year it is going to be desirable in the 
vicinity of Boston at least to watch evergreens 
carefully for these pests. Though different, they 
seem to work in the same way and produce the 
same results. Hemlocks, firs, arborvitaes, some 
junipers and spruces were affected last year, and 
in many cases considerable damage done. If the 
damage proceeds too far a tree may be actually 
killed. In my experience, I have not known a yew 
to be affected. 

The contro! is a simple one: four tablespoonfuls 
of wettable sulphur and four tablespoonfuls of 
derris or cube containing four per cent rotenone, 
wettable, to each gallon of water. 

Georce A. SwWEETSER 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Thanks and Appreciation 

Dear Editor—I do wish to express my thanks to 
the editors and to Mr. Robert Francis for the 
essay, “On Becoming a Daffodil” in the April 
issue of Horticulture. The theme was such a 
meaningful one, the thoughts expressed both so 
charming and so thought-provoking to the 
reader, that of the many excellent things that 
have appeared in your publication this was 
among the best. It would be a callous and unfeel- 
ing person indeed that did not regard the mem- 
bers of his garden family with clearer eyes, 
deeper appreciation, and more responsive minis- 
trations after considering the gentle insights and 
persuasive sentiments of Mr. Robert Francis in 
his delightful and refreshing essay. 

Again, my appreciative thanks to all con- 
cerned for bringing such consistently outstanding 
material to us, your readers. 

— Barsara Evinore Haypen 
Concord, N. H. 


— A Lavy 
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You cant beat 
DU PONT 
METHOXYCHLOR 


@ Kills most insect pests. 

@ Less hazardous to humgns 
than even rotenone, safe to 
use close to harvest of fruits 
or vegetables. 

@ Safer than DDT: won't burn 
sensitive roses, cucumbers, 
etc. 

Get Du Pont Methoxychlor in- 

secticide from your dealer to- 

day. Use as dust or spray, full 
directions on package. 




















Voull want to use 


DU PONT 
FERMATE* 


on roses... 
for safe, 
effective 
disease control 


@ Exceptional for control of 
black spot of roses; highly 
effective against many dis- 
eases of other flowers. Also 
controls fruit diseases such 
as pear and apple scab, and 
grape black rot. 

@ Safe on the most sensitive 
plants; won't burn or stunt 
them, even in the hottest 
weather. 

Get Du Pont “Fermate” fungi- 

cide from your dealer now. Full 

directions on package—Du Pont, 

Wilmington, Del. 

Pont “Cavalcade of America’’— 
Lite 0 iat, NBC—Coast to Coast 


#16 v5 pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














Make the 


Outdoors 
your 


SUMMER 
LIVING ROOM 


Bar Horbor Chair —$18.00 


NOW ... Smart, rustic, outdoor 
furniture with a gay, new modern 
note — bright, colorful seats of 
woven plastic webbing. The last 
word in comfort, yet can be left 
outdoors in any weather. Two re- 
laxing chairs and a comfortable 42” 
settee as shown above of carefully 


lake Placid Settee —$20.00 Saratoga Chair —$15.00 


peeled, smooth White Cedar, 
stained a pleasing rustic-brown 
with red, yellow, green or blue 
seats. All joints waterproof glued. 


Order one — or all — of the above 
pieces NOW. Express collect and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Visit our shop, write, or telephone Walpole 70 for catalog showing all our outdoor furniture 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GASSES TOSS NOTE, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 





Pacific Strain 


DELPHINIUM 


From the Originator. 


Fresh seeds of all our 
NOVELTIES 
Available in July 


Catalog on Request 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


Dept. N, Capitola, Calif. 











DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 
AND PLANT SCREENS 
Delivered 
in Panels for 
Easy 


Erection 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


. 
CHECK -8 BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1202 &. Washington 
lene, Germentown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“the stake eee the magic twist” 
A trial lot of 25 — 36” stak 


int Supports 
10” and 6 — 15” for 
eeders 
S-L-10 Garden Line _ 

Ow Cir 


w.B ESSELEN, hae t nion Street, Millis, Mass 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy 


Illustrated Bulb Catalog ready 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. 8B, Moorestown, N. J. 





‘TRIS SPECIAL 


a all 12 for $4.50 postpaid 
AZTEC COPPER — Golden Copper 
BLUE SHIMMER — Finest blue plicata 
BERK juge fine gold 
ELIZABETH HUNTINGTON — Crinkled blue 
and cream 


SIEGFRIED — Yellow-violet 
SNOW FLURRY — Huge ruffied white 
WILL ROGERS — Mulberry-red biend 
Free Iris and perennial eataleg on request 
LAMB NURSERIES 
. 101 Sherp Box H-7 _ Spokane 11, Wash. 
ROBERT BARTON’S 


MRS. 
GARDEN SHOP !9,4 LOVELY 


75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Old iron and wire furniture. Bird 
Baths. Alabaster vases... modern cer- 
amics. Country antiques. St. Francis 

figures. — Write for catalog. 





“Miniature Bamboo Rafts” (dark bro wn 
mottled bamboo) one of each size, 614’ 
x 4%", 816" x 51%)", 916” x 6”, 719” 
x 514". Set of 4 — $3.95 

Postpaid, No C.O.D.'s, please 


uth Shopmyer 
Manchester Rd. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 











THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN 


BOX 5076h © PORTLAND 13, ORE 


| subscribe to this theory! 


More Salad Days 
From page 257 


| successful in getting the proper ingredients 


together, in and around a suitable salad 
bowl. The round-table, by now, had seven 


| enthusiasts at it; one was a true globe- 


trotter who swore he had been served 
California-grown iceberg lettuce while on a 
flight from Cairo to Bombay. This brought 
forth the comment that Salinas-grown ice- 


| berg lettuce (Salinas, California has been 
| aptly called “the salad bow! of the world.’’) 


was undoubtedly the only truly crisp or 


| near-crisp, green salad item available on 
| board; hence the idea was finally and most 
| wisely dropped in favor of a later-in-life 
| get-together at some then unidentified 
| point — all of which was truly characteris- 


tic of just such squall-like enthusiasm en- 
gendered by the consumption of tall, thirst- 


| slaking, Planter’s Punches in pairs, under a 


hot sun somewhere in the Caribbes! 
The caucus cheerily broke up after 
“Tiny,” the truly-Liliputian, apprentice- 


| steward passed by with the chiming lunch- 
| eon gong in action. In answer to the direct 
| question of how I made salad dressing at 


home I replied as follows: 


| Making the Dressing 


“Take a small low-sided bowl, or a soup 
plate, and in it put half a teaspoon of Cole- 
man’s dry mustard. To this add an equal 
amount of salt and two or three shakes or 
grinds of black pepper, and some Paprika. 
Paprika adds a mild and pleasant flavor 
and color, and is recommended. To this add 
a thin slice of onion, or half a shallot. 
Mince or chop these in order to get the 
maximum flavor out of them; then moisten 
these items with a very few drops of 
Worcestershire sauce, and a few drops of 
red wine vinegar. With a fork mash the 
onion or shallot into the dry ingredients 
until a paste has been formed, and then add 
two carefully measured and not overflow- 
ing tablespoons of the best red wine vine- 
gar; when this has been well stirred — and 
while you are still stirring — slowly, add 
six tablespoons of fine olive oil. The 
resulting dressing will be sufficient for 
one very large party bowl of salad or for 
two family salads on successive nights. 


| The making up of large quantities of 
| French dressing ahead of time is a step 
| backwards in the art of true salad making. 


Somehow a certain freshness or zest is lost. 
The one-round-at-a-time mixer of genu- 
inely “clean dry martinis” will more than 
Incidentally, the 
first time you mixa salad dressing according 
to this recipe you will not necessarily make 


| the best dressing of your life. A little trial 


and error experience with your kind of oil 
and vinegar will prove many things as you 
advance into the upper realms of salad 
making. 

Once again, dear editor, do you want to 
| stop here — or do you want one more and 
final chapter for your next issue? (Ed. The 
answer is yes, by all means. See our August 
issue.) 
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Kindly give me the names of a few trees which flower in the Summer 
from July through August. 

Koelreuteria paniculata, goldenrain tree, bright yellow flowers 
in loose panicles; Stewartia pseudo-camellia, Japanese stewartia, 
white, cup-shaped flowers like single camellias; Orydendrum ar- 
boreum, sourwood, small, whitish flowers in terminal racemes; 
Sophora japonica, Chinese scholar-tree or Japanese pagoda-tree, 
creamy-white pea flowers in drooping clusters; Albizzia juli- 
brissin rosea, hardy form of the silk tree, dark rose plume-like 


flowers in spikes. 
* * * 


My regal lilies are much overcrowded and need separating. When 
should it be done, and what fertilizer is recommended? 

Regal and other lilies should be lifted and divided after flow- 
ering when the leaves begin to yellow. Avoid manures as they 
encourage basal rots, but peatmoss and other organic ma- 
terials are appreciated. Use any complete garden fertilizer, pref- 
erably one high in potash, such as 5-10-10. Mulching is also a 
good practice. 

. * > 

What do you advise for the control of the birch leaf miner? 

Either a 25 per cent wettable lindane powder, at the rate of 
two teaspoons per gallon of water, or a fifty per cent wettable 
chlordane powder, three tablespoons to the gallon, is highly 
effective. The first application should go on in May when the 
miners begin to attack, but a second one should be given in late 
July or early August to check another brood. 

* - * 


What spray do you recommend for the control of corn earworm on 
sweet corn? 

A five per cent DDT dust, applied when 50 per cent of the silks 
have appeared, with second and third applications at three-day 
intervals, will give satisfactory results. The important thing is 
to keep the silks adequately covered with DDT during the egg 
laying and hatching period. Although some residue will be 
present on the husks, it will be negligible on husked ears. 

* 7. +. 


Is it permissible to cut the foliage of Oriental poppies to the ground 
after they have finished blooming? 

As the poppy leaves gradually turn yellow and die after bloom- 
ing, they may be cut away. It is better to wait until yellowing 
begins rather than cut the leaves immediately after blooming. 

* * > 


How can I eliminate vigorous stands of cat-brier? 

Although you can kill the cat-brier, Smilax glauca, by spraying it 
with ammonium sulfamate (the same spray recommended for 
poison ivy), especially after it has been cut down, you must real- 
ize that the spray will kill other plant material with which it 
comes in contact. 

. * 

What are the symptoms of the oak wilt disease which I should be 
on the lookout for this Summer? 

This disease, which is a killer, first shows up in the leaves 
which begin to turn brown from the tips to the stems. There is 
also variation in the two groups of oaks, the red and white. In 
the red, which embraces the red, pin, scarlet, black and other 
species, the leaves begin to curl upward and become dull, later 
turning a bronze to reddish-brown color. There is much leaf 
droppage; wilting starts with the entire top of the tree, and 
spreads rapidly downward. In the white group, the white, swamp, 
live, bur and other kinds, leaves become dull, changing to brown 
or tan later. There are scattered fallen leaves, not as heavy as in 
the reds, and wilting of individual branches. When any of these 
symptoms are evidenced, send branch-sections of both recently 
wilted or recently killed branches to your nearest agricultural 
experiment station for examination. 
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Mower. 


den supply stores 


If not available send check 
or money order to 





ZIP-CLIP 


Actually 
The World's Best Lawn Edger and Trimmer 


The First Major Improvement in Manually 
Operated Lawn Edging Devices in Many 
Years — Completes the Work of a Lawn 


At all hardware and gar- t 50 


NU PRODUCTS MFG. CORP. 


19 Chestnut Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Postpaid in New England and New York. Slightly higher elsewhere 


Because It’s: 


e@ Easily operated from a 
standing position with 
effortless arm motion 
High Carbon Steel 
Blades 
Tubular Steel Frame— 
Solid Rubber Grips 
Sturdy — Will Last a 
Lifetime 

e@ Fast, Efficient, Easy — 
A Child Can Operate 














Jackson & Perkins, World’s Largest Rose Growers 
Now Offer You Their Brand-New Fall 1951 


CATALOG OF PRIZED ROSES 


& PERENNIALS 
———s 


48 PAGES IN NATURAL COLOR! 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 

621 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
Please send me, FREE, a copy of your brand 
new 48-page full-color Fall 1951 Catalog of 
Modern Roses & Perennials. 


Here's wonderful news for all rose-lovers, 
This Fall, Jackson & Perkins will present 10 
brand-new Roses — the greatest number of 
new varieties ever offered in a single season! 
And you can see ALL of these brand-new 
Roses — in full color — by sending for your 
free copy of the new J&P Catalog! Yes! 
you'll see beautiful photographs of Vogue, 
bance sn Tawny Gold, Independence, and 
mor 


In addition, you'll see all the established 
favorites — Fashion, New Yorker, Blaze, 
etc. — vorieties that have won top honors 
throughout the garden world! You'll see the 
new All-America Winners like Helen Travbe! 
and Fred Howard. And there's a wide 
selection of hardy J&P Perennials — plus 
many money-soving group offers! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE COPY 
Here's an invaluable guide to selecting, 
planting, growing the world's finest roses — 


and it's yours, ABSOLUTELY FREE. Just fill in 
and mail the coupon at the left AT ONCE! 
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New Hampshire Garden Club 


| Federation 


New Hampshire Open House and§ Garden 


| Week, sponsored by the New Hampshire Feder- 


EXCLUSIVE 
| PC FORMULA 
PROVED BEST! 


' DOUBLE-0} 


| CRAB GRASS KILLER 


Non-Poisonous—Selective 


that 
(Potassium 


The killer really 
works! 
Cyancte) formula has won com- 
plete approval of leading univers- 
ities and experimental stations 
Will not harm turf grasses. D&P 
Double-O comes in powder form. 
Dissolves readily in water. Com- 


bines with D&P Weed-out (2,4-D) | 
ai ‘ ad. d 


crabgrass 
Exclusive PC 





te control b 
give turf-wrecking Crabgrass the 
“Double-O"’. 


5 oz. Can $1 R 
Treats vp '° 1500 Sq 

1% Ib. Can $4 
Treots vp 7000 Sq Ft 
At your deoler or write direct 
No C.O.D., please 


Doggett-Pfeil Co. 


| Springfield New Jersey 


| Wood 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 
LIBRARY 


This big, new, 52-page 
catalogue for 1951, 
“Garden Gems,” is a 
“must” for serious gar- 
deners. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described and 
illustrated in color are 
the best NEW ROSES, 
neluding the ALL-AMERICA ROSE SE 
LECTIONS, as well as OLD-FASHIONED 
ROSES; many new and old faverite PEREN- 
NIALS; unusual EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
and VINES; AZALEAS and RHODO- 
DENDRONS; LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
uinusual garden gems are offered for the first 
me. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use. 
For first copy please remit 35c (coins or 
stamps) in U. S. A. 
Customers of record receive their copy 
automatically 


} in the United 


| Lucien B. Taylor 


| ation of Garden Clubs for the benefit of the 


planting project at the Crotched Crippled 
Children’s Rehabilitation Center, will be held 


| August 7-11. Gardens and houses to be opened 


are scheduled for Rye on the 7th, Littleton on the 
8th, Sugar Hill on the 9th, Walpole on the 10th 
and Portsmouth on the 11th. 

Programs and information may be obtained 
from Mrs. Everett Pierce, Wilton, N. H 


| Redwood Grove Dedication 


On July 4, a grove of redwood trees in the 


| Prairie Creek State Park, California, will be 


dedicated by the Save-the-Redwoods League in 
honor of Dr. C. A. Schenck, the founder of the 
Biltmore Forest School, the first school of forestry 
States. The preserve will be 
known as the Carl Alwin Schenck Grove. 


Massachusetts Garden Club Fed- 
eration 

The Garden Club Federation of Massachu- 
setts, Inc., and the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society are presenting the first accredited school 
for instruction in Horticulture, Flower Arrange- 
ment and Judging, on September 25, 26 and 27, 
1951, at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 

The subjects given will be those under Course 
I in The Handbook for Flower Shows (National 


| Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc.), and the 
| schedule will be as follows: 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 

Registration — 9:30 A.M. 
Flower Show Practice — Anne 
10:30 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 
- Types of Plants 

— 2:00 P.M.—4:00 P.M. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 

Elements of Flower Arrangement — Mrs. 
Loren R. Dodson — 10:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 

Point Judging in Arrangement — Mr. Harold 
T. Bent — 2:00 P.M.-3.00 P.M. — Point Judg- 
ing in Horticulture — 3:00 P.M.—4:00 P.M. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 

Written examination for those having at- 
tended all lectures in this course — 10:00 A.M 

Flower Show and Horticultural Classes (To 
be judged by the recommended Point Judging 
System) — 2:00 P.M. 

Information and application blanks may be 
obtained from the Garden Club Federation office, 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


Wertsner 


Horticulture ~ Mrs. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 
Library Notes 


| The offices of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 


| Society in the Broad Street Suburban Station 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


522 Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, New Jersey | 
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| Building, Philadelphia, will continue to remain 
| open on week-days throughout the Summer for 


horticultural advice, librarian service and access 


| to the library. The collection of approximately 


6500 books, periodicals and pamphlets includes 


an excellent collection of herbals, materia medica 
and general works on gardening, many of them 
in choice bindings. There is also a wealth of horti- 
cultural illustration from the most ancient wood 
cuts to a complete set of Curtis’ Botanical Mag- 
azine and the exquisite prints of Redouté, 
“Raphael des Fleurs.” 

Among books accessioned since the list pub- 
lished in the current yearbook of the Society are 
a new Webster's International Dictionary; a 
second edition of Ernest and Aleita Scott's 
Chrysanthemums for Pleasure as well as several 
other monographs on individual genera, includ- 
ing the Royal Horticultural Society’s definitive 
listings of lily and daffodil, tulip and camellia. A 
gift volume, C. G. Gerbing’s Camellias and an- 
other gift of Baird’s beautifully illustrated Wild 
Violets of North America are also available. 


For books in the field of general knowledge 
there is Louis Bromfield’s Out of the Earth — in 
special demand since Lady Eva Balfour's recent 
visit—and Ruth Cater’s Tree Trails and 
Hobhnes, with its provocative guides on identi- 
fication of trees. This work has been pronounced 
by one eminent botanist as “almost great’’; it is a 
good companion to the well-loved Peattie’s 
Natural History of Trees. For the enthusiast on 
lawns there is Musser’s Turf Management. A 
group of recent works in the field of landscape 
gardening provides plans in many moods for 
small estates and outdoor living space for the 
contemporary dweiling. 

The gentle art of flower arrangement is prac- 
tised by many members who do not care too 
much about “dirt” gardening. For these Helen 
Van Pelt Wilson’s Joy of Flower Arrangement 
furnishes ideas for plant material round the year. 
There is also Louise Fisher's 18th Century Gar- 
land which provided inspiration for “Then and 
Now” niches of the Philadelphia Flower Show. 

For the reference shelves, to help our horti- 
culturist answer the many posers on identifica- 
tion of plants, pest control and cultivation, there 
is Fernald’s 8th edition of Gray's Botany and 
Bailey's latest Manual of Cultivated Plants, as 
well as a new garden encyclopedia and Cynthia 
Westcott’s indispensable, revised Plant Doctor. 
The “Better Homes and Gardens” Garden Book 
in its bright washable cover with convenient 
index tabs is constantly in demand. For bedside 
reading there is Old Herbaceous, an engaging bit 
of real literature. 

It is gratifying to find in examining Wilfrid 
Blunt's The Art of Botanical Illustration — which 
is an admirably complete survey of the history of 
illustrated botanical works — that many of the 
distinguished artists described are represented 
in this library: for instance, Crispin de Passe and 
his Hortus Floridus, “the first book contayninge 
a very lively and true description of the flowers 
of the springe,” and the heaven-blue chicory 
from Jean Jaques Rousseau’s Botanique. 

Naturally the rarest treasures of the collection 
do not go out, but they may all be freely con- 
sulted on the premises, and the bulk of the li- 
brary does circulate freely to members, or to ndn- 
members on deposit of the value of the book if it 
is readily available. The room is cool, the arm- 
chairs comfortable. Come and read about gar- 
dens and gardening in every period of history 
round the world. 
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Notes on Old Herbals 


“nme iemtaraurnt at. | AAC LQS/ COMPLETE PROTECTION FOR YOUR 


have provoked mens studies more or satisfied 
their desires so much as plants have done, and 

that upon just and worthy causes, for if delight GARDEN IN ONE -to-use DUST GUN 
may provoke mens labor, what greater delight eee —_—_—_—_ 
is there than to behold the earth apparelled 
with plants as with a robe of embroidered worke? 

. this delight is great but the use greater and 
joyned often with necessitie. In the first ages of 
the world they were the ordinary meate of men, 
and have continued ever since of necessary use 
both for meates to maintaine life and for med- 
icine to recover health . . . The hidden vertue of 
them is such that, as Pliny noteth, the very 
bruit beasts have found it out from thence the 
Doctors took the beginning of their Art.” Thus 
wrote John Gerarde in 1633. His great herbal 
was one of a dozen such works from the Library 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and 
the School of Horticulture at Ambler displayed 
at the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Unit 
of the Herb Society of America June 12-14. 

The Grete Herbal of 1529 was the most val- 
uable of the collection displayed by the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, with its gothic 
type arranged in two columns and its many wood 
cuts, but there were several older than this. The 
materia medica of Dioscorides, in a Spanish 
edition dating from1651, is said to contain wood- 
cuts fashioned by a Byzantine in 512 A.D Other 
herbals exhibited included the Pinar Theatri of 
Kaspar Bauhin (1658), Rariorum Planatarum 
Historia of Carolus oe (1601) bound in FOR FLOWERS—FRUITS— VEGETABLES ... 

> a avo , “ZEPHYR ACTION” MAKES GARDENING EASIER 
vellum, Dodoens’ Nievve herball (1578), The 
British Herbal, an history of plants & trees na- 


. 
tives of Britain cultivated for use or raised for a “4 Garden a 
: * t 
fnaty 730) nthe Ovur Sana, oo | Mochlingt PEST -STOP rete 22, ct sete, Mesos Fs 


F , 7 ly > Ge 
anonymous work taken largely from the yerman Gonsred Chemtend Ghetaten, Abtbid Ghecileal & Oye Cergeratlen, 40 Mester St, . ¥..6 Mi. ¥. 
Herbarius containing treatises on animals and 


*General Chemical Trade-Mark 


birds as well as plants (1517). This is bound in 


hey bounds with bras caps like « fmiy | PLANT EM AND STEP BACK FAST WHEN YOU USE 


Bible. 


Aside from the beauties of binding, printing ra 0 oO T Q a E 
® 


and illustration, there is a special appeal in the 
language of these sermons on plants and their THE PLANT HORMONE POWDER 
relation to human and animal life. Many of us Just watch how your cuttings take hold 
still think of gardening as an activity Pope when you dip them in Rootone before 
t y oe 7 § SS . vi ~ i . 
an preserve in soundne ss -_ “oe t - mind | planting. Rootone encourages the 
and understanding of man; to strengthen the . 

; ; fe ss natural tendency of cuttings to put out 
brain, preserve the body in health,” — as Nich- ° 4 

M1 roots. Rooting is faster and heavier, 





olas Culpeper puts it in his Family Physician — fl ; ‘ 
resulting in earlier, bigger plants. 


stance, would be better served if only we could | Trial Packet 25¢ 2-oz. jar $1 
remember that agriculture should above all At your favorite garden-supply store or write 


“teach a man to be an able co-artificer or helper AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, AMBLER, PA. 


Makers of Weedone, Weedone Crab Grass Killer, Transplantone, Rosetone, Fruitone 


but there is more to learn. Conservation, for in- 


of nature.” As for Summer vacations hearken to 
William Turner who closes his appendix in his 
“Homely physic booke for all ye grefes of ye 
body” with this cogent wisdom: “It is not one 


: _————. . ay , a 
days work or two to make good humores to oc- pre Greenhouses a em —— 
cupy the place of such evill humores as have been | by ) a 
in us before . . . and when as ye go homewarde | | i ia Z ee RN SSS 








make but small journeys and beware of sur- |§ Precision prefabricated in \ \) 
fetinge and colde: and when ye are at home use | England for swift and st M 
measurable exercise daylye and honest myrthe easy erection. Extendable mae AT ~" es ae 

ez Se ‘ 1. |g for your future needs. we ow 
and pastyme wyth honest companye. And be- This 9’ x 15’ 5” Aristocrat bet 
ware of surfetinge in anye wyse and of anger and with all glass cut to size ‘ 


of too much studye or carefulnes.” only $480,°° 





Other sizes and styles — 
smaller and larger. 


CHERR yf attr hs SERIES NO ROT! NO RUST! 
, NO PAINT! . 
Quality Trees and Plants \f 10-Year Warranty WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51-L, Clifton, 

WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS send for brochure 18 Marblehead, Mass. 
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WHEN DANGER THREATENS .. . 


Nature has equipped the amiable SKUNK with a mighty effective spray 
which he uses to protect his family and himself 
Over the post 48 years, Andrew Wilson, INC., has developed the 


finest, specio! purpose sprays (insectic 


de and Fungicide) for the pro- 


tection of your flowers, shrubs and trees. 


©. K. PLANT SPRAY 
An efficient contact insecticide 
the choice of experienced gor- 


SUPER - CIDE 
D.D.T.—ROTENONE—PYRETHRUM 
One of the finest, most complete and 
highly effective sprays ever pro- 
duced —— be sure to have oa supply 


deners for almost 50 years. The safest 
Nicotine spray for use on all plants on hand for the Holly Blight pro- 
from Azaleas to Orchids to kill soft tection against Boxwood leaf 
bodied insects such as Aphids Miner, Lace Wing Fly on Rhodys and 
Thrips, leaf Miners, Lace Bugs, Soft Azaleas, Orchid Scales, Japanese 
Scales, crawling young Scales and Beeties and a multitude of other 
many other insects ‘hard-to-kill” insects. 1 pt. $1.75; 
Yo pt. $.45; 1 at. $1.15; 1 gal. $3.50 1 gal. $9.75 5 gals. $48.00 
TRIP-L-WAY SPRAY POWDER 
The one ALL-PURPOSE Spray Material. Controls sucking insects, 
chewing insects and-fungous diseases. Garden size $1.50; 4 ibs. $6.50. 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
PERTILIZERS 
PLANT FOODS 
WEED KILLERS 


Whi youre auvay... 


WORTICULTURAL «CHEMISTS 
DEPT. A. BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 





your 
grounds 


will THRIVE 


Enjoy your vacation ...don’t give your grounds a second 
thought. Let Frost & Higgins take full responsibility. Then you 
know things are right back home. Otherwise you have to take 
a chance. Without benefit of your personal supervision, symp- 
toms that foreshadow trouble may get overlooked. Many 
times, after an actual loss occurs, diagnosis shows that the 
cause was due to some condition that started during vacation 
time. 

To prevent such loss or damage . . . to trees, lawns, shrubs, 
and gardens .. . many home owners ask us to drop around 
occasionally and send them a report on conditions. Let us do 
the same for you. 

For dependable supervision or upkeep work of any type, either 
on your winter or summer place ... you can always rely on 
Frost & Higgins. 

Just write or phone today. 


The Care of Trees since 1896 


FROSTCud)HIGGINS CO. 


20 MILL STREET, ARLINGTON 74, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARL 5-1410 














Natural Enemies Control Mealy Bugs 


A new method for controlling mealy bugs on gardenias, by the 
use of natural enemies instead of insecticides, has been tried 
successfully by Richard L. Doutt of the University of California, 
according to the Florists’ Review. In the experiment natural 
enemies were introduced into three greenhouses containing 3,000 
infested gardenias. Five species of predaceous beetles, an aphis 
lion and two species of parasite wasps were brought in house A 
in small lots between April 1 and June 15. A tremendous reduction 
in the mealy bug population took place, and from July to October 
the house showed less than one per cent infestation. House B 
which received no treatment showed 50 per cent infestation. 
Mealy bugs in house C, controlled with tetraethydithiopyro- 
phosphate aerosols, did not show as good results as house A. 


Gamma Radiation Checks Crown Gall 


According to Dr. Albert E. Dimond, pathologist at the Con- 
necticut Experiment Station, crown gall, a bacterial disease of 
tomatoes, apples, pears and other plants, can be controlled by 
exposure to gamma radiation. Tomato plants used in the exper- 
iments were inoculated with the bacterium which causes the 
gall, then grown in a field at the Brookhaven National Labo- 
ratory on Long Island where they were continuously exposed to 
a source of gamma radiation. At the end of two weeks they were 
removed to another field where they were left to complete their 
growth, witb the result that no crown gall appeared at all. Sub- 
sequent experiments showed that radiation affected both the 
bacteria and the plant. Healthy plants exposed to radiation, 
inoculated with the gall and left to complete their growth without 
further radiation, developed no more gall. Bacteria taken from 
these plants and placed in others not exposed to the rays did 
not develop into galls. 


More Nitrogen, More Peas 


Tests conducted at the Experimental Station at Geneva, New 
York, showed that pea yields can be increased when nitrogen is 
added to the soil. Experiments were made on two different soils. 
In one, the field received a 4—12-4 fertilizer at the rate of 550 
pounds to the acre. In the other, a 5-10—5 formula was used at 
the rate of 450 pounds to the acre. Both of these treatments sup- 
plied 22 pounds of nitrogen to the acre and gave 750 and 1,000 
pounds more shelled peas to the acre than unfertilized plots on 
the respective soils. By adding 60 pounds more nitrogen to the 
acre on each of these soils, the yields were increased by 700 and 
$00 pounds respectively, and the extra nitrogen also improved 
the quality of the peas. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 
best 1950-51 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is re- 
stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1950 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1951 Competition. Year 
books to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
on or before October 1, 1951. 
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‘nu ANTS 


IN THEIR NESTS > 


CYANOGAS 


4-02. can kills 
i 2 million ants 
AMERIca 

ea SLUTT) 

Sold at drug, 
hardware and 
seed store 





LORD & BURNHAM 


RVINGTON N.Y DES PLAINES ul 


bulbs about 3 in. around, ey sm 
J to bloom. Crecus are scarce! Orde: 
today (send dollar bills at our risk). 
bulbs $1 bulbs $2, postpaid. 
PO ATLEE BL lips, Daffo co 8, ote, 
w. URPE 


at neare me city: 
Riverside, 


1 
Phila. 32, Pa. or Cllwton, lowa or 





Tel. Monchester 300 


Use genuine BACTI-VATED 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


NATURE'S FINEST SOIL BUILDER 


JULY is the month when we shou'd 
watch for a glimpse of the cardinal flewer. 
Along a brook or a sluggish stream, -sually 
in semi-shade, our eye is caught by the 
| bright scarlet spikes of Lobeli« cardinalis. 
| [remember coming upon a small pond in 
the woods, and standing spellbound to 
see the whole opposite shore of the pond 
ablaze with cardinal flowers. Examining 
| them more closely, I found some white and 
numerous pitik blossoms among the scar- 
let, although the prevailing color was red. 
If you come across such a colony, or even a 
single spike, and wait and watch until the 
seeds are ripe you can gather them, plant 





| them in a flat and raise excellent little | 
When they develop into | 
| rosettes of dark green leaves with sturdy | 

roots, they are ready to be placed in their | 
| permanent setting. Although they prefer | 


| plants easily. 


a damp soil, they have been known to grow 
in an ordinary flower garden. 


A sister of the cardinal flower is the blue | 
cardinal flower, Lobelia syphilitica, The | 


flowers are bright blue touched with white, 
fading to pale blue. Its requirements are 
much the same as its cardinal sister. It 
likes moist soil beside a stream or pond. 
Since they enjoy the same location, I have 


| had dreams of seeing colonies of the two 


sisters growing together, but, like many of 

our dreams, they did not materialize. 
There are other lobelias. The brook 

lobelia is a graceful little plant with ra- 


| cemes of light blue flowers on thread-like 
| stems, found in companies among the long 


grass along a brook. 
The wild tobacco plant or bladder-pad 


| lobelia, seems to be the least attractive of 


them all. It has small and rather scarce 


_| flowers and its inflated seed pod does not 
| add to its attraction. 


that the more unpleasant the taste the more 
effective the remedy. 


— Ruts D. Grew | 


N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 








HIGH QUALITY | 


Pa ked for you in Ho!'and and delivered 
free to destination. 
Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Anem- 
ones and other miscellaneous bulbs, 
including many rare and latest 

novelties. 
Catalog issued inMay 


Begonias, Mont- 
miscellaneous 


Lilies, 
and other 


Gladioli, 
bretias 
bulbs. 


Catalog issued in December 





Write for free Catalog to: 


P.deJager & Sons Co., Inc. 


3303 West Lawrence Avenue 


Chicago 25, Illinois 
Home Office at Heiloo — Holland 


























B | G ‘ FROM 
: Ande PitZONKA 
For sparkling colors, enormous 


blooms, ae plants of the most 
rieties, Pitzonka Pansies 


ig Os... . $2.50 ppd. 
For Pent and Perenntal Catalog 
tn gorgeous full color send 25¢ 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM Box 371, Bristol, Pa. 








TREE WORK 
Pruning Spraying 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 














Besides, it is avoided 
by animals on account of its acrid taste. | 
I believe it was used at one time for a | 

| quack medicine, on the theory, I suppose, 





in 
Weston and Hopkinton 

have the nicest things for your garden: 
Nursery grown Laurel, Dogwood, pink 
and white, Azaleas in great variety, 
Rhododendrons, Garden Chrysanthe- 
mums, Delphiniums, Phlox, Iris, Peo- 
nies, etc. 


Write for 1951 ne 


WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sis., Weston 93, Mass. 
Frankland St., Hop Mass. 


Hopkinton 2011 





Telephones: Wellesley 5-3431, 


271 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 


PEONIES—Choice plantings last a lifetime with in- 

creasing beauty. We grow the all leading vari- 

eties. Strong divisions. Four colors $6.00, seven colors 

$10.00, twelve colors $16.00. Postpaid. Order now for 

5 a delivery. FRANK McGRAY, Box H, Jamaica, 
ermon 


POPPY Oriental 
shrimp-pink, large 
$5.00 per dozen. J. 
on, New Jersey. 


GLADIOLUS-HARDY EURASIAN SPECIES, Fall 
planted, bloom in spring without thrips. Free folder 
PHILIP O. BUCH, 105 Rockaway Avenue, Rock- 
away, New Jerse 


FOR SALE 40 English Dwarf box bushes. 26 inches 
high. WALBAUM, Box 26, Ithan, Pennsylvania. 


FOUR NEW 1951 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, One of 
each $2.00. Silver Ball — Large Pompon White, James 
Stewart Medium Pompon Yellow, nage _ 
Small Daisy Lavender and Marionette — Small Pom- 
pon, Rust Red. CHRYSANTHEMUM G ARDENS, 
165 Akron Street, Lockport, New York. 


poppy “MASTERPIECE” 
fine bloomer. 50 cents each. — 
BRY, 111 Lincoln Avenue, Elber- 


IRIS _ DAYLILIES. We offer as usual the finest 
Vig “ ous one-year-old qe 4 plants. Beautiful flowers: 
asily gre Our aim is to ase. Request free catalog 
ELMHERST G ARDENS, 28 N. Muscatel, San 
Gabriel, California. 


FRENCH LILACS, Asiatic Species, Early and Late 
bri many rare and unusual species and Hybrids. 
All strictly OWN-ROOT plants, not grafted. Our list 
offers over 150 varieties in small, medium, and large 
sizes. Price list free. EDW. J. GARDNER NURSERY, 
202 Rich Street, Horicon, Wisconsin. 
ORCHIDS: Their Description and Cultivation” 
by B. H. Curtis. 272 pages with 30 plates in colour 
12 dollars post free. Boddy’s Bookshop, Middles- 
brough, Yorks, England 


DELPHINIUMS new double pink, rose and others; 
also choice Primroses. Seed-plant catalog free. OFFER- 
MAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, Seattle 6, Wash. 


DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout's Named Hy- 
brids. All of them worthy of a permanent place in the 
finest garden. Send 10c for illustrated booklet telling 
why, when, how, which and where to — FA 
NURSERY CO.; Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER OR CARETAKER. Married, 
middle-aged, desires position. College, School, Institution 
x Private Estate in South. Florida preferred. Been in 
Georgia last ten years. Please state salary and particu- 
lars. Box 57, HORTIC ULTURE. 


DR. STOUT'S 


For more garden beauty 
with less garden labor. 
Pest and disease free. 
Thrive in soll; from 
Alaska \. 


to 
Send 10c for illustrated 


ogg Be. tellin nt — | 


waa to gia. 
FARR NURSERY CO. 
Box 451 





PEONIESe IRISESe BULBS 
DAY LILIES e POPPIES 
FREE. Colorful Catalog No. 96 
ry Reservations Advised 
. F. WASSENBERG 
Veg? East on U. S. 30 

ERT, OHIO 
“The on City” 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
Lead pencil markings 
permanent 





Really reliable. Mil- 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture. 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show 
Garden also Tie-On 
and Pot Labels. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
Lewis St. Hartford 


13 
DEALERS PLEASE 


3, Conn. 
INQUIRE 


WEISER PARK, PA. | 











| Garden Fresh Fruits 
From page 2. 


day to remove those which are really ripe. 
The skin should almost roll off. For a quick, 
easy way to dice your peaches — hold the 
peach in your left hand, turning it around 
as you make half-inch cuts with your knife; 
then turn it over to make the cuts the other 
way; then push out the seed and the whole 
peach will be diced. If you work quickly 
doing one container at a time the peaches 
will not discolor or require added ascorbic 
acid. Always keep peaches sealed until 
thawed and ready for use. 

Fruit-Mix — In the late Summer when sev- 
eral fruits are ripe at the same time it will be 
possible to combine three or more to make 
fruit mixes for use as salads, desserts and 
fruit cup. Dice peaches and pears, add 
raspberries or strawberries, and purchase 
seedless grapes and pineapple for variety. 
As with the other fruits, add one-half cup 
sugar and two tablespoons Karo to each 
pint. 


- 


Pac indies green beans for the Riese or 


Freezing Vegetables 

Blanching — Nearly all vegetables should 
be blanched (scalded) and then chilled be- 
fore freezing in order to stop the action of 
enzymes which spoils flavor and vitamins. 
This process also improves the color and 
texture of the frozen product. Have about 
four quarts of water at a full “rolling boil” 
in a good sized kettle. Place a wire basket 
containing enough of the vegetable for one 
package in the boiling water and cover. 
Since it will start boiling again shortly, 
begin counting your time then. When time 


Lima Bean Germination 

One of the difficulties in growing lima 
beans has been to get the plants above 
ground. Soil rot and damage by maggots 
have been two serious obstacles. W. 
Howe of the Geneva, N. Y., Experiment 
Station, staged a demonstration pointing 
to the usefulness of a combination of a 


is up, lift basket out and empty the con- 
tents into a colander or another wire basket 
set in a pan of running, cold water. Let run 
until food is thoroughly cold, about as long 
as the blanching time. Lift out, drain and 
fill container to about one half-inch from 
top, then seal, label and freeze. 

Asparagus — We cut the tender portion 
into inch lengths, and blanch one and one- 
half to two minutes, If you prefer whole 
stalks, tie enough for a box and set on end 
in three or four inches of boiling water; 
blanch four minutes. 

Beans — Snap beans, either green, wax or 
pole should be young and brittle. Snip or 
cut in three-quarter inch lengths and blanch 
two minutes. 

Lima beans make one of the choicest of 
frozen vegetables. Freeze only green and 
tender beans. Blanch one to two minutes, 
depending on size. 

Broccoli — We cut the tender portion, 
which includes buds and two to three inches 
of the stalks, into small pieces and blanch 
two to three minutes. If you prefer whole 
stalks, slice lengthwise to fit the package 
and allow three to four minutes to blanch. 
Carrots — Dice or slice thin and blanch 
two to three minutes. 

Corn — For corn-on-the-cob blanch whole 
ear for four to six minutes, depending on 
size. For cut corn, prepare same as for corn- 
on-the-cob, chill and then cut off kernels. 
If you do a large quantity, you will find the 
special corn cutter available at larger gar- 
den supply stores a time saver. 

Greens — Spinach, beet greens, chard, 
and dandelions, should be cleaned care- 
fully and blanched about two minutes. 
Peas — Discard overripe peas. Blanch 
about one to one-and-one-half minutes. 
Peppers — Remove seeds and slice in 
strips, then blanch two minutes. Many 
recipes call for a small amount; wrap this 
quantity in square of cellophane and pack 
several in regular container. Then, you can 
remove individual packages as needed. 
Vegetable Mixes — For variety you can 
put up various combinations of vegetables, 
such as peas and carrots, corn, peas, lima 
beans, snap beans and carrots (peas will 
have to be purchased), broccoli and cauli- 
flower and others. 


Quality Is Important 

Nothing will come out of the freezer any 
better than it went in. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to use fruits and vegetables which are 
in excellent condition. Fruits must be fully 
ripe for best flavor. Vegetables should be 
slightly under, rather than over-mature, 
and freshly picked. 


seed fungicide and chlordane. Using 
this combination treatment, 145 plants 
emerged, 12 showed maggot injury and six 
were bald-heads or snake-heads. With the 
seed fungicide only, the figures were 76, 
43 and 27 respectively, while the untreated 
showed a come-up of only 47, with 27 mag- 
got injuries and 15 bald-heads. 

— Market Growers Journal 
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More About Flower Arranging 
The Joy of Flower Arranging. Edited by 

Helen Van Pelt Wilson. New York: M. 

Barrows and Company. $3.95. 

This is another excellent book on the intri- 
guing subject of flower arranging. Home owners 
everywhere are realizing that flower arranging is 
really simple, and that it is not confined to a 
gifted few. As a result of this interest, many 
books are appearing on the subject, and this one 
includes the work of 12 outstanding arrangers: 
Margaret Carrick, California; Laura Hines 
Emde, Ohio; Eleanor Bordeaux Hill, Oklahoma; 
Lillian Gillard Durgan, Michigan; Margaret 
Anderson Dodson, New York; Blanche Scarlett 
Phelps, Pennsylvania; Adelaide B. Wilson, New 
Jersey; Emma Ormsby Griffith, North Carolina; 
Ethel Winnik, Vermont; Rachel Hadley Storey, 
West Virginia; Marie Johnson Fort, Georgia; 
Marie Hancock Cook, Massachusetts. The ar- 
rangements are such that anyone could do. 
There are 108 studies, and as the book progresses 
by months, each month is accompanied by a 
poem depicting its characteristics. 


Vegetables Are Easy to Grow 
How To Grow Vegetables. By Lloyd C. 

Cosper and Harry B. Logan. New York: 

Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $3.50. 

Interest in the successful growing of vegetables 
seems to be on the ascent, and it is a subject that 
thoroughly deserves its popularity. This attrac- 
tive book is a guide to vegetable gardening from 


IN 1939, when seedlings of Forsythia inter- 
media were treated with colchicine to 
double the chromosome number, one 
tetraploid was obtained. Because of its 
robust growth and large flowers, it was 
later named Arnold Giant. 


This variety, somewhat stiff in growth 
habit, proved difficult to propagate from 
hardwood cuttings. Perhaps, for these 
reasons Arnold Giant has not been generally 
appreciated or widely distributed, but it 
has real merit. It is hardy, long-flowering, 
and when forced indoors, it does not fade 
as do the usual diploid varieties. Several 
years ago, Lord Aberconway planted 
Arnold Giant at Bodnant, Tal-y-Cafn, 
Denbighshire, Wales. This Spring it was 
exhibited at the Royal Horticultural 
Society and awarded the Lindley Medal. 


By crossing the tetraploid Arnold Giant 
with various diploids, a number of trip- 
loids were obtained. Two of these, in many 
respects, are superior to Arnold Giant. The 
flowers are larger, the growth habit more 
graceful. They are readily propagated from 
hardwood cuttings. 
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planning and planting through harvesting and | 


preserving and freezing. It’s all there, and the 
clever drawings by Lynette Arouni, 75 in num- 
ber, illustrate all the “do's” and “don'ts. 
25 photographs help to fill the 263 pages. The 


” About | 


book also goes into the growing and handling of | 


berries and fruits. 


Color in your Garden 


Color and Design for Every Garden. By 


Stuart Ortloff and Henry B. Raymore. 
New York: M. Barrows and Co. $3.50. 
The importance of color in the garden can- 


not be emphasized enough, and when it is com- | 
bined with design a beautiful garden is the result. | 


The authors have done a superb job in making 
planning and layout simple to the home owner 


who does not know what it is all about, but who | 
is ever so anxious to learn. The rules of composi- | 


tion, balance, unity and the like are treated, and 


pleasing color sequence throughout the year is | 


one of the aims that is brought out. Plant kinds, 
their culture and handling in the garden are 
also included, all in all making it one of the worth- 


while books of this sort for he who wants to know. | 
Several plans and listings make the going easier. | 


Understanding Plants 


Basic Horticulture. By Victor R. Gardner. 


New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.75. 
This new book by Mr. Gardner, formerly hor- 
ticulturist and director of the Experiment Sta- 


tion at Michigan State College, is a textbook for | 


the beginning student in horticulture. The sub- 


ject covered ranges from plant classification and | 


structure to ills and weed control. 


Anyone | 


who has the interest and the leisure for home | 


study would find Basic Horticulture authoritative 
and helpful, and aside from the all-around ac- 
quaintance of fruit, vegetable and ornamental 


plants, emphasis is on developing a true under- | 


standing of plants, which should be the aim of all 
who are interested in plants. 


It is possible to root Arnold Giant, and 
other genera which are difficult to propa- | 


gate, by softwood cuttings. About the first | 


of May, when the young growth is about 
two inches long, the shoot should be re- 
moved, the base of the cutting dipped in 
Hormodin powder No. 2 and the cuttings 
inserted in coarse sand. The cutting bench 
should be shaded with cloth, and’ the 
chamber kept moist with a frequent mist 
spray. The day temperature should average 
75° to 80°F, and the night from 60° to 65°F. 


Cuttings of Arnold Giant were successful 
with or without hormone treatment, but 
the hormone powder produced a stronger 


root system. Ninety-six percent of all cut- | 


tings rooted. 


After three weeks in the propagating bed 
the cuttings were transplanted to sandy | 


soil in flats, and when a good root system 

was developed the plants were transferred 

to the field. Sturdy plants 15 to 20 inches 

tall were produced by the end of the Sum- 

mer. This method has been successful with 

the new hybrid cherry, Hally Jolivette, and 
with various other woody ornamentals. 

— Lewis Lire 

Arnold Arboretum 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





GIANT PANSIES 
STEELE’S MASTODON STRAIN SEED 
aie reas i Jum- 


2 PAYDIRT — The largest golden 
ef prod’ plogme Seve oe dark rays or tiny dark 
aces. Fine habit of growth and heat-resistant. 
Py BLUE — An Intense biue pansy with a dark 
blotch. Very uniform 
JUMBO MIXED — Huge, heavy substance, long- 
rene op 


orgy pte fe 
of the last 3, $1.00 
50 (2 and 3 packets 


23.00 COMBINATION OFFER: 
Giant, 500 seed packets ets of JUMBO MIXED, PAY- 
DIRT and B ERFLY HYBRIDS («$4.00 value). 
Cultura! Directions and Folder Free 


ROBERT L. POULSON 


DISTRIBUTOR OF FINE PANSY SEED 
184-15 Cambridge Rd., Jamaica 3,N.Y.,N.Y. 








WALPOLE CEDAR FENCING 


will keep your children and pets out 
of traffic too, — or give you privacy, 
keep out roving dogs, and do many 
other useful things. 

Why not find ovt what Walpole 
Picket, Screen, Hurdle, and Post and 
Rail fencing can do for you. Visit our 
shop, send for catalog and prices, 
or call Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 


Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Tool Houses, Outdoor Furniture 


Plant IMPORTED 


pulls 


This Fall 


Double Action 


ZOTOX 


CRAB GRASS KILLER 


Kills Both Plants and Seeds 


8 oz. $1.00 16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50 5 lbs. $4.50 


Postage at Zone Rates 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. 








Plant Tall Bearded 


11S sruna secon. 


value for $2.00 

.... Clear White 
BANDMASTER .. True Blue 
ROSE FESTIVAL... . Deep Rose 

, Gift IRIS always included. 

Write for catalog illustrated in color 

describing the finest varieties available 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS | 


Beaverton, Oregon 





AN ALLCUT 
CUTS LIKE A 
SICKLE FROM 
the GROUND UP! 


Cuts ALL the weed stalks left by other 
mowers with practically NO EFFORT. 


Cuts ornamental! grass (grass that is cut 
every week) on steep banks with EASE. 
Cemeteries spend less than $5.00 a year to 
buy and maintain a 24” ALLCUT 
DELIVERED PRICES IN U.S.A. 
— $27.50 24" — $34.50 
BLADES 4 FOR $1.40 


AUTO SICKLE CO., So. Natick, Mass. 


16’ 
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Complete Design and Installations 
Featuring 


ROCK GARDENS 
by HIRSHON 


Call LOngwood 6-1532 or write |at 
36 Kenwood St., Brookline 46, Mass. 


Architects’ inquiries invited 


- 








PERENNIAL PLANTS 25c 
Primrose Munstead Yellow 

Colossus Mix 
Shasta Daisy Dieners Double White 
Carnation d Asst. Colors) 
Chrysanthemums Red 

varieties 
Russel Lupines — Delphiniums 

75 Varieties Plants send for list 
BART'S NURSERY Dept. 10, Fullerton, Pa. 


Spoon other 











COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


Phone 
DE 3-3317 
WA 5-0427) 


25 Eastern Ave. Dedham, Mass. 


Policeman For Your Roses 


by Alice Williamson, Green Farms, Connecticut 


ID THOSE hoards of thieves, the Japanese beetles, swoop down on all your roses 

last Summer, so that you slept with a sprayer under your pillow every night? Do 

| you shudder when you think of future invasions? Cheer up! If you haven’t spent your last 

cent on the 1951 rose introductions, invest a few pennies in some herb seeds. I have dis- 
covered one more reason why herbs are absolutely top priority for every garden. 


Last year the pictures of the new floribunda, Fashion, completely shattered my sales 
| resistance. I simply had to have one, and even though there was no place to put it — too 
| shady near the brook — too damp under the willows by the stone wall and no room in the 
| flower border. Did anyone ever plant roses between the rows of a sunny, well-drained 
| perennial herb bed? Perhaps not, but I did. 

There was just enough space between the blue hyssop and the sage for three rose bushes 
| — one brilliant coral Fashion, one white Snowbank and one dainty Pinkie. They were 
| planted in the Spring, kept well watered and surrounded by compost. They grew beauti- 
| fully. Somehow though, with the pressure of work in the vegetable and cutting garden, 

there never seemed to be time to tend the adjacent herbs and spray the rose bushes. We 
| knew it was an unpardonable sin to neglect the periodical spraying prescribed by all rose 
| authorities. Each night we said, ““Now, tomorrow, we must spray those roses.” 


Well, tomorrow never came, but the Japanese beetles did! All my friends, who had 
methodically sprayed for weeks, spent hours protecting their roses by the hand and bottle 
of turpentine method. And every day I gleefully reported not a beetle on my roses! Oh, 
yes, the beetles were around, chewing on the zinnias which had been planted some distance 
away at the other end of the cutting garden. But they as carefully avoided those roses as 
they had the perennial herbs in other years. As a matter of fact, I have never seen insects 
on any of my dozen and a half annual and perennial herbs except on the basils and borage 
in the annual bed, and these the beetles do enjoy. 


All Summer long my three rose bushes were completely free of pests of any kind, and 
blossomed gaily until the middle of November. The entomologists will have to tell me 
| whether these pests turned up their noses at my herb bed because it offended their sense 
of smell, or because they considered the humble herbs unworthy of their notice. 


Yes, I know, “One swallow doesn’t make a Summer,” and three rose bushes free of pests 
in the herb bed perhaps does not prove too much. But it really seems worth-while to ex- 
periment with the idea. 


Try some low herbs as a border for your rose bed. Marjoram, with its tiny, round grey- 
green leaves, rue whose delicately formed blue-green leaves last almost through the 
Winter, English thyme, and the velvety, silver-leaved lambs-ears would make lovely 
borders. If your roses are planted in a perennial bed with other things, why not put near 
them a few plants of fragrant French tarragon, or the green slender-leaved hyssop? 
Blossoms of the blue hyssop would be lovely with pink roses. Grey-green sage is a splendid 
foil for brighter colors. Even the indispensable chives are now placed in many flower beds. 
All these, except the tarragon, may be grown from seed sown directly in the garden. 
Don’t feed the herbs as you do your roses, you know, for they thrive in poor soil. 


Experimenting will be fun, even though it’s only the salad bowl that wins. But, who 
knows? Perhaps your pungent herbs, scattered here and there among your flowers, will 
give them so much protection that you will be able to take that sprayer from under your 
pillow and just let it collect dust on a shelf in the tool shed. 





Does Your Garden Breed Trouble ? 
From Page 250 














SPRING 3, TEXAS 


Buy Savings 
Bonds 


it devours the leaves, stems and buds, 
leaving the plants ragged and drooping. 
This hairy caterpillar makes from 20 
to 30 cocoons under a trash pile and 
almost always every one will hatch, since 
it is an extremely hardy species. Among its 
| favorite plants are the moon-flower, morn- 
| ing-glory, petunia, salvia, snapdragon, 
| verbena, violet, hollyhock, dahlia, chrys- 
anthemum and sunflower. If the trash pile 
is not checked, the woolly bear is likely to 
overrun the garden. It is unusually active 
during the months of July and August and 
into September. 





These six common garden pests are 
widely distributed. Each will become a 
threat to plants of all types where refuse is 
allowed to stand. The cleaner the garden, 
the less chance of any devastation from 
them. They are inclined to be active from 
early Spring to late Autumn. 

To add to the beauty and protection of 
your garden, keep everything clean. Re- 
move all refuse and destroy it. There is no 
need to let your garden breed trouble. Pro- 
tect your plants by gaining a permanent 
victory over every breeding place. It takes 
effort, but the results are worth it. 


HORTICULTURE 








PILGRIMAGE 
July 25, 1951 
to 
SOUTHAMPTON 
LONG ISLAND 
$7.75 by bus; 
$4.00 by private car 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of New York 
ESSEX HOUSE 
157 W. 58th Sc. (mear 7th Ave.) 


New York 19, N. Y. 
PLaza 7-0915 


DAHLIA SHOW 


with the 
AMERICAN DAHLIA 
SOCIETY 
On September 18 and 19 
(Tuesday and Wednesday) 
1951 











July 11. Keene, N. H. Open House of the 
Monadnock Garden Club at the home of 
Mrs. John P. Wright, 695 Court St 

July 12. Worcester, Mass. Display of Lilies 
and Flower Arrangements of the Worcester 
Horticultural Society, Horticultural Build- 
ing, 30 Elm Street. 

July 12-13. East Lansing, Mich. Nursery and 
Landscape Conference at Michigan State 
College 

July 19. Camden, Maine. Flower Show of the 
Camden Garden Club at the Camden Yacht 
Club. Five houses and gardens also open to 
the public 

July 26. Worcester, Mass. Displays of Cut 
Flowers and Flower Arrangements of the 
Worcester Horticultural Society, Horticul- 
tural Building, 30 Elm Street 


ACA UATALO 


The catalog of the THOMAS J. GREY CO. AND THE 
NURSERIES, 217 CENTRE 
is complete in its offer- 
shrubs, 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
AVE., ABINGTON, MASS., 
ings of bulbs, seeds, evergreens, trees, 
tools, insecticides and fertilizers 

JOSEPH B. GABLE, STEWARTSTOWN, PA., is a 
specialist in azaleas and rhododendrons, includ- 
ing the various hybrids 

Over 1900 varieties of iris, peonies and peren- 
nials are listed in the Fall 1951 guide of the 
SALINA FLOWER FARMS, P.O. BOX 539, SALINA, 
KAN 


RAPID SERVICE PRESS. INC 
BOSTON 11. MASS 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 
KEnmore 6-9280 
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Lending 
Library 
for Members 


(Books by mail anywhere) 
Help with gardening problems 
Help with club programs 
Free catalogue on request 
Visitors cordially welcome 


HOURS 9-5 
Closed Saturdays 
in July and August 
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The ‘Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Soctety 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
125th Anniversary — 1952 


QvEe 


FREE GARDENING ADVICE 
and 
EXCELLENT 
HORTICULTURAL LIBRARY 


Available to the Public 
in the Rooms of the Society 


389 Broad St. (Suburban 
Station Building, 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Hours 9 to 5 Week Days 
Closed Saturdays 


(You are invited to join) 








Ca ee 


Aug. 1. Waltham, Mass. Annual Field Day of 


the Waltham Field Station of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, 240 Beaver Street 


Aug. 5-11. National Vegetable Week 


August 6-7. Yankton, S. D. Annual meeting of 


the South Dakota Horticultural Society 


Aug. 7-11. New Hampshire. Open House and 
Garden Week 


Aug. 9. Worcester, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition 
of the Worcester Horticultural 
Horticultural Building, 30 Elm Street 


Aug. 11-12. Portland, Ore. Annual Fuchsia 
Show of the Oregon Fuchsia Society, 
Journal Building, 810 8. W. Front Street. 

Aug. 14-16. Pittsburgh, Pa. Thirty-seventh 

Annual Convention of the 

ciation of Gardeners, William Penn Hotel. 


National Asso- 


Sept. 25, 26 and 27. Boston. Course I for 
Flower Show Exhibitors and Judges, Gar- 
den Club Fed. of Mass., Horticultural Hall. 


Society, | 


Iris of all kinds, including the latest varieties, | 


are included in the 1951 catalog of the cooLey's 
GARDENS, SILVERTON, ORE. 


| 


The colored photo- | 


graphs are superb, and make the book one of the | 


most attractive devoted to iris alone 
WYMAN'S GARDEN CENTER 

AT FRAMINGHAM, MASS., now its 60th year, offers 

ornamentals, fruit trees, roses and supplies 
THE WILMAT HOLLY ©0., 

deals solely in hollies — English, 

American types. Offices are at NARBETH, PA. 

list ex 


AND 


EDENWALD GARDENS, VINCENNES, IND., 
tensive iris and hemerocallis choices. 


Fuchsia fanciers will want to know about the 


fuchsia collection of the BERKELEY HORTICUL- 


TURAL NURSERY, BERKELEY, CAL. 


BALA-CYNWYD, PA., | 
Chinese and | 


NURSERIES | 


| 
| 
| 














MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 

oc!” > 


The following awards were made at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
May 19, 1951 
The Esther Longyear Murphy Medal to 

Ernest Stanton, Grosse Ie, for his 
outstanding contribution to horti- 
culture in Michigan. 

c™=SICs”> 

Certificates in recognition of accom- 
plishments in the field of landscape 
gardening 
The Livingston County Road Commission 

(Michigan) for the Argentine Road. 
The Ethyl! Corporation (Detroit) for their 

Industrial Plant Grounds. 

Mrs. Clarence Avery (Doster) for her post- 
colonial Country Estate. 

c™ IC” > 

Certificates of Merit in recognition of 
Horticultural Achievement 
Sekanina Brothers (near Dublin, Manistee 

County) for their Farmstead. 

The Grosse Pointe War Memorial Center 
community gathering place and gar- 
den center) for their Pablic Garden. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Webber, Grosse 
Pointe, for their Lakeshore Road 
Estate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester Burke, Flint, for 
their former Home Garden 


c™=ICZ”) 


THE Resi HOL SE, BELLE ISLE, 
TROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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ore than any other reason, people care for their trees because they are 
beautiful. They are valuable, yes, as a real dollar and cents asset to 
property but, above all, there is no substitute for the charm and 
hospitality, the year-around beauty that fine shade trees lend to a home. 





The beauty of trees is the inherited gift of mature; but nature needs the 
help of man to preserve and develop this gift of beauty to the highest extent. 


There is satisfaction in protecting values; in knowing that the Bartlett Way, 
the scientific way, continues to win victories against the attacks of insects 
and disease. Yet for those who sincerely practice the art of shade tree care, 
the greatest deep-down satisfaction is in the preservation of this precious 
gift of nature, the beauty of trees. 


BARTLET 


TREE EXPERTS The Bartlete Way offers to discriminating tree 
owners a comprehensive service for the care of 
their trees. In its methods of caring for trees, 
science and research are che guiding lights. 
From the representative who makes the pre 
The liminary diagnosis and report, to the completed 

° treatment, specialists are brought in when 
®, necessary, some for consultation, others for 
supervising treatment. All are specially train- 
ed, from the entomologist, plant pathologist, 
and horticulturist of the rtlett Research 
Laboratories, to the dendricians who carry out 
the work. 














THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. ee eee Rotten ee ROR ORD. CONN, 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, 
Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R.1.; Danbury, Hartford, New Canaan, New 
Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Delhi, Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New 
York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; Bernards- 
ville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohio; Charlottesville, 
Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Vo.; Kingsport, Tenn. 





